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Governors as a Political Force. 


HE IMPORTANCE of the réle which Governors 
La Follette of Wisconsin, Herrick of Ohio, Cum- 
mins of Iowa, Van Sant of Minnesota, Yates of IIli- 
nois, Peabody of Colorado, and other executives have 
been playing recently is a return to some of the par- 
ticularist notions of the early days of the government. 
Between the close of Washington’s term as President 
in 1797 and the end of the War of 1812 15 with Eng- 
land there was a disposition in many communities to 
consider State politics of greater concern than national 
politics, to exalt legislative service over that in Con- 
gress, and to regard the office of Governor as more 
desirable than that of President. This idea, indeed, 
was invoked by John Hancock, Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, against Washington himself. When the na- 
tion’s first President, early in his first term, entered 
Boston on his tour of New England, Hancock refused 
to make the first call, contending that the duty to do 
the calling devolved on the President and not on the 
Governor. 

Governor Peabody recently made himself a sort of 
national issue in his attitude on the strike question in 
his State. It was Governor Van Sant who started the 
crusade against the Northern Securities Company 
which eventually brought the administration at Wash- 
ington into the fight against the big railway pool. ' Her- 
rick, of Ohio, was largely responsible for the lateness 
of the Republican convention in his State, the design 
being to deprive the President, as far as possible, of 
the prestige which would come to him from the in- 
dorsement which was certain to be given to him by 
that State’s Republicans as soon as they would get a 
chance to formulate it. Yates became an issue in na- 
tional politics, and many of his rivals for the nomina- 
tion for Governor contended that they had the favor of 
the President in the fight. 

Cumminsand La Follette, however, have filled the larg- 
est place in the public eye of all the Governors. The so- 
called Iowa idea, which was a move toward free trade, 
was invented by Governor. Cummins, and was fought 
for in several State conventions, although nearly all 
the rest of the leaders of the party in his State, espe- 
cially Senators Allison and Dolliver, have been against 
it. Cummins made a fight which gave great comfort 
to the Democrats, particularly as they thought it would 
disrupt the Republican party in his State. But the 
Iowa idea has just been repudiated in the State con- 
vention in Iowa, and will be heard of no more. 

Governor La Follette, who has been called the ‘‘ Re- 
publican Bryan,’’ has been far more autocratic even 
than Cummins. While the Iowa Governor compelled 
Speaker Henderson to throw up his hands and retire 
to private life, the Wisconsin political autocrat at- 
tempted recently to force Senator Spooner to subscribe 
to the La Follette fad programme and to recognize La 
Follette as the Warwick whose favor had to be gained 
by the man wanting to enter or to remain in political 
power. The Wisconsin Governor, who, as part of his 
scheme of social regeneration, wants a State-conducted 
primary system, higher taxation for the railroads, and 
rigid control of railroad rates in the State, was de- 
feated for the nomination six years ago, was nominated 
and elected four years and two years ago, and wants 
a third term on the ground that his programme has not 
yet been fully carried out. His angularities and am- 
bition have split the party, the section led by Senators 
Spooner and Quarles, Representative Babcock, and 
other prominent personages rising in revolt and put- 
ting up a ticket against him. Both factions unite on 
the same presidential electors, so that Roosevelt’s 
chances for having a large majority in Wisconsin are 
not impaired. 

This recent return by the Governors of many com- 
munities to the notions of a century ago, when the 
States were few and relatively more important than 
now, when the national government was feeble, and 
when John Hancock thought he was a “bigger ’’ per- 
sonage than George Washington, is a development in 
political atavism which deserves attention. 
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New York’s Political Feuds. 


THE CORSICAN savagery of some of New York's 

feuds, beginning with those of Hamilton and Burr 
and of DeWitt Clinton and John Swartwout, set a pace 
which the warring politicians of no other State have 
dared to follow. When Burr killed Hamilton he 
slaughtered his own political and social prospects, but 
he had already created the first political machine—the 
Tammany Society~-which the world saw, and which is 
almost as potent in its own field to-day as it ever was. 
Tammany soon had a rival on its own side in the Al- 
bany regency which dominated Democratic politics in 
New York most of the time from 1820 to the begin- 
ning of the war of secession, and which, at one time 
and another, comprised Van Buren, Marcy, Dix, Cros- 
well, of the Albany Argus, Silas Wright, Benjamin F. 
Butler, Peter Cagger, Dean Richmond, Samuel J. Til- 
den, and many others eminent in the politics of the 
State, and some of them distinguished in the politics 
of the nation. The regency has been under the daisies 
for many years, however, and the New York County 
Democracy, the Apollo Hall, the Mozart Hall, and other 
sects whose wars convulsed the State for years, have 
followed it, but Tammany is extant still. 

The anger of the radical anti-slavery contingent of 
the Whigs in New York in 1844 at Clay’s concessions 
to Southern sentiment on the Texas annexation issue 
defeated him in that year, made Polk President, and 
brought the annexation and the Mexican War, which 
the bolters were trying to avert. Four years later the 
Barnburner-Hunker fight in the Democratic party 
again made a President, this time putting a Whig, 
Zachary Taylor, in the White House. Conkling and 
Robertson’s fight over the collectorship of the port of 
New York in 1881, in which Garfield and Blaine were 
on Robertson’s side, incited the lunatic Guiteau to as- 
sassinate Garfield, split the Republican party in the 
State, made Arthur President, turned the Republicans 
out of power in Congress in 1882, gave Cleveland such 
a majority for Governor in that year that he got the 
nomination for President in 1884 and also the election, 
and the Republican party, after holding the presidency 
for a quarter of a century, was expelled from power. 
In 1888 the Hill-Cleveland vendetta, then in its incipi- 
ent stage, defeated Cleveland by throwing the electoral 
vote of New York against him, while electing Hill for 
Governor, and made Harrison President. 

It is possible, though not probable, that the fate of 
the presidency in 1904 may depend on feuds between 
rival New York party magnates. New York’s thirty- 
nine electoral votes are a prize for which each party 
will fight this year with an ardor anda resourceful- 
ness and persistency which will make Ohio’s and Indi- 
ana’s contests of a score of years ago and earlier, 
when they were ‘‘ October States,’’ seem as tame as a 
Quaker meeting. Ordinarily the Republicans, even in 
New York, have more discipline and cohesiveness than 
the Democrats, and have more success than the Demo- 
crats in reaching truces in critical times. Probably 
this will be the case in 1904. The Hill-Tammany vol- 
cano, however, is liable to start into eruption at the 
St. Louis National Convention, or soon afterward, and 
to wreak Pompeiian disaster on their party on No- 
vember 8th. 

J 2 


A Fateful Law Recalled. 


AWRENCE, TOPEKA, and a few other cities in 
Kansas, and Omaha, Lincoln, and one or two other 
notable towns in Nebraska, had celebrations on May 
30th, 1904, to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary 
of the passage of the act which organized those two 
communities as Territories. Were it not for the St. 
Louis world’s fair, which was under way at the same 
time, and in which both took a prominent part, this 
anniversary would have had a general official recog- 
nition in each State. 

May 30th, 1854 (when President Pierce put his sig- 
nature to the Douglas bill creating ihe Territories of 
Nebraska and Kansas), is one of the great date-marks 
in the country’s history. That law of 1854 repealed 
the,Missouri slavery prohibition compromise of 1820 ; 
gave slavery an equal chance with freedom in territory 
from which it was excluded by the Missouri adjust- 
ment ; created the Republican party on the issue of 
hostility to the extension of slavery into the Terri- 
tories ; killed the Whig party by driving its Southern 
section into the Democracy, either directly and imme- 
diately or through the half-way house of the Know- 
Nothing party of 1856 and the Constitutional Union 
party of 1860, and putting its Northern ingredient 
into the Republican party ; started a contest between 
the North and the South for the control of Kansas ; 
evolved John Brown; split the Democratic party in 
the Kansas pro-slavery Lecompton constitution fight 
of 1858 in Congress and still wider in the Charleston 
National Convention of 1860 ; rendered the election of 
Lincoln in the latter year certain ; thus precipitating 
the secession and Civil War, which overthrew slavery 
and put the negro issue in politics, where it still re- 
mains. 

Through the law of 1854, which was one of the 
most fateful that was ever placed on the national 
statute-book, Kansas and Nebraska helped to make a 
good deal of momentous history even before they en- 
tered statehood. They have assisted in making some 
very important contributions to America’s story since 
then also. In each of them, especially in Kansas, 


most of the new ideas in politics of the past quarter 
of a century have had their first concrete exploitation. 
Each has produced some of the country’s most pic- 
turesque personalities—Ingalls, Peffer, Mrs. Lease, 
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Carrie Nation, and many others whose names and acts 
have had a national vogue. 

To both States, however, age is bringing balance. 
Both dropped radicalism and came back to political 
sanity in 1900, and have become strongholds of con- 
servatism since. Both are close to the head of the 
roll of States in regard to the per capita expenditure 
for public schools and for the high range of intelli- 
gence among their people. The population of each 
has passed far beyond the million mark. In the na- 
tional enumeration of 1900 Kansas stood twenty-second 
on the list of States in point of inhabitants and Ne- 
braska was twenty-seventh, though each was peopled 
only by Indians and buffaloes half a century ago, and 
in each of them as recently as a quarter of a century 
ago the red man was still a menace. 


The Plain Truth. 


O TRUER utterance ever fell from the lips of 
President Roosevelt than his statement, in his 
brief, impromptu remarks to the young students at a 
school in Groton, Mass., that “‘If a boy has not pluck, 
common sense, and decency he is of a pretty bad 
sort, and a man without those qualities is even worse.’’ 
It was equally true, as the President said, ‘‘ that boys 
and men possessing such qualities will not be snobs,’’ 
and that there are worse creatures than snobs, but 
none more contemptible. There is a whole sermon in 
these few words from the lips of a man who says what 
he means and means what he says. 


- 


HE ANTI-LYNCHING crusade started by the 
United Confederate Veterans, of Grenada, Miss., 
brings that organization into line with the policy deter- 
mined upon by Governor Vardaman with respect to 
this crime, and in line also with the expressed senti- 
ments of good citizens through the South. The resolu- 
tions adopted by the veterans are expressed in terms 
that leave no doubt as to their meaning. They call 
upon all Confederates, their wives and daughters, ‘‘ to 
arise in their might and by precept and example, voice 
and pen, moral force and influence, help put a stop to 
this diabolical, barbaric, unlawful, inhuman, and un- 
godly crime of burning human beings.’’ Such an ap- 
peal from such a source will surely not pass unheeded. 


a 


‘THE STATEMENT from the Navy Department that 

the Oregon, the Indiana, and the Massachusetts 
must be retired from active sea service should help 
the country to realize the cost of a modern navy. 
These three battle-ships cost considerably over three 
million dollars each, and the oldest of the three, the 
Indiana, has been in the service only nine years. 
Here, then, we have an investment of public funds to 
the amount of nearly ten million dollars in property 
that has become practically worthless in less than a 
decade. When we have a fleet of forty-eight of these 
battle-ships, as now proposed, to maintain and keep in 
repair, the annual drain on the public treasury for this 
purpose alone will be a sum of staggering proportions. 
But we must maintain the naval strength of a first- 


class Power. 
- 


HOSE WHO recall the Democratic National Con- 
vention, at Kansas City, four years ago, at which 
the Nebraska free-silver schemer was nominated for 
the presidency by the party, which he hypnotized and 
betrayed, will recall the sensational appearance of one 
Webster Davis upon the platform and the howling 
speech of derision for President McKinley and the 
Republican party which he delivered with all the zeal 
of a new convert, amid the plaudits of an unthinking 
crowd. Webster Davis was a Republican and an As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior under President Mc- 
Kinley, and was sent to the seat of the Boer War as a 
government commissioner. When he came back he 
was a hot partisan of the Boers, and insisted that the 
administration at Washington should be one also, in 
spite of the obligations of neutrality naturally im- 
posed upon it. On this issue, apparently, Davis 
flopped over to the Democracy, and recently he turned 
up in New York as an adherent of Tammany Hall. 
Now comes the statement from the Boer side that Mr. 
Davis received $200,000 in gold bullion from the Boer 
government for his services. Evidently Tammany 
Hall is the place for Webster Davis. 


oe 


HE SINGULAR revelation was recently made by a 
constituent of Senator Brown, of Watertown, N. 

Y., that $200 had been appropriated from the Senate 
contingent fund for services to the State never ren- 
dered. The gentleman for whom Senator Brown se- 
cured this appropriation declined to receive it, on the 
ground that he had done nothing for it. The matter 
was made public and Senator Brown was charged with 
securingan ‘appropriation of State money as a gift to 
a political worker. Senator Brown promptly pleaded 
guilty and said that, having promised a place in the Sen- 
ate to the party and not having been able to provide it, 
he secured an appropriation of $200 as a sort of con- 
solation purse. He added, and this statement does 
him credit, that he had never done anything of the kind 
before, would never do it again, and that he had re- 
turned the check for the $200 to the treasury of the 
State. We recall this instance not because it is ex- 
ceptionally flagrant, but because it shows the methods 
which prevail among politicians not only in Albany, 
but at Washington and at every other capital in the 
land. The people pay the bill. Some day an aroused 
public conscience will put an end to this sort of thing. 
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F WE MAY trust the newspaper paragraphers, the 
blooming city of Los Angeles has no less than two 
citizens who can boast a truly royal lineage. One of 
these is Mr. W. J. H. Murat, a machinist, who claims 
the throne of Naples as a descendant of Joachim Murat. 
Another is Dr. Rebecca Lee Dorsey, who claims lineal 
descent from Robert Bruce, the Scottish hero. 
a 
AFTER A LAPSE of forty-four years, Senator Wil- 
liam B. Allison, of Iowa, will return to Chicago 
as a delegate to 
the Republican 
National Conven- 
tion, having been 
chosen as one of 
the four delegates- 
at-large from 
Iowa at the State 
convention held 
May 18th. When 
a young man of 
thirty-one, but 
three years after 
his removal from 
Ohio to Iowa, Mr. 
Allison was sent 
as a delegate to 
the famous Chi- 
cago convention 
which nominated 
Abraham Lincoln 
for President. 
Young Mr. Allison 
was appointed one 
of the tellers of the 1860 convention, and, being quick 
at figures, was the first to add up the delegate vote 
and announce to the chairman and secretary that 
Lincoln was nominated. Never since 1860, until this 
year, has he been selected as a delegate to another 
national convention, despite his high position in the 
State. In at least two of the national conventions he 
was prominently mentioned for the presidential nomi- 
nation. Now Senator Allison returns to the city where 
he voted for Lincoln in 1860, to vote for Roosevelt in 
1904. Senator Allison also has the unique distinction 
of having broken the senatorial record for the length 
of consecutive service. Senator Benton, of Missouri, 
formerly held the record with thirty years’ continuous 
service in the Senate. This year completes Senator 
Allison’s thirty-second year in the Senate, and when 
his present term expires he will have served thirty-six 
years without a break, exclusive of eight years in the 
House of Representatives. 
NE OF THE Philippine commissioners to the 
world’s fair at St. Louis has had an interesting 
history. He is Senor Pedro Alejandro Paterno, who 
negotiated the peace of Biac-na-bato between Agui- 
naldo and the Spanish, and was elected president of the 
Filipino Congress previous to the outbreak of the Fili- 
pinos against the Americans in 1899. Senor Paterno 
was born in Manila, studied under the Jesuit fathers, 
and became doctor of civil and canon law in Madrid. He 
has written a number of volumes, including ‘‘The An- 
cient Civilization of the Philippine Islands,’’ ‘* Tagalog 
Music,”’ ‘‘The Social Influence of Christianity,’’ and 
‘* Christianity in the Ancient Tagalog Civilization.”’ 
a 
FORMIDABLE rival to Senator Fairbanks for the 
second place on the Republican national ticket 
this fall has been put 
forward by the Repub- 
licans of Illinois in the 
person of Representa- 
tive Robert R. Hitt, of 
that State. Mr. Hitt’s 
name has been under 
consideration for some 
time, but his boom has 
assumed more serious 
proportions since the 
action of the recent Re- 
publican State conven- 
tion of Illinois indorsing 
his candidacy. The pro- 
posal has been met with 
favor by many Repub- 
licans throughout the 
country by whom Mr. 
Hitt is regarded as a 
strong man, resource- 
ful, talented, experi- 
enced, and able. It is 





SENATOR ALLISON, 
A delegate to the Chicago convention and 
the teller who announced Lincoln’s 
nomination in 1860, 





CONGRESSMAN ROBERT R. HITT, 


The Illinois candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency.— Copyright, 1904, noteworthy that many 
by Clinedinst. of the President’s 


friends are advocating 
the nomination of Mr. Hitt, and it was a member of 
the Cabinet, Secretary Shaw, who first suggested the 
name of the Illinois Representative. There is general 
belief that Senator Fairbanks can have the place if he 
will accept it. Mr. Hitt hails from the State which 
the Republican leaders are most anxious about, after 
New York, and he is the choice of all the Republicans 
of that State, not of a faction merely. Mr. Hitt 
has been in Congress since 1881, and was high in the 
confidence and esteem of President McKinley, who 
appointed him as one of the commission to establish 
the government of Hawaii. He has been chairman 
of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs for several 
terms. 
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PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT 


AN 


ECCLESIASTICAL controversy which may have 

serious and far-reaching consequences has broken 
out between 
the Vatican 
and the French 
government. 
The relations 
between the 
two have been 
strained ever 
since the cam- 
paign against 
the religious 
orders in 
France be- 
gan, but the 
immediate 
cause of the 
present trouble 
was a note of 
protest issued 
from the Vati- 
can against the 
recent visit of 
President Lou- 
bet to King 
Emmanuel. 
This protest, 
written and 
signed by Car- 
dinal Merry del 
Val, the papal 
secretary of 
state, was 
couched in the most severe terms and gave such of- 
fense to France that the latter immediately recalled 
M. Nisard, her representative at the Vatican. The 
tone and the temper displayed in the note astonished 
diplomatic circles in Europe. The sending of a com- 
munication so irritating in its terms is regarded in 
many quarters as an unwise and tactless procedure. It 
is explained by some with the statement that the papal 
secretary is a Spaniard with a peppery temper. Car- 
dinal Merry del Val, although only thirty-nine years 
old, has been a prominent figure in the Roman Church 
for a long period, and he was mentioned as a possible 
successor to the late Pope Leo. He is a man of bril- 
liant gifts, a scholar, an orator, and a diplomat. His 
father was the Spanish ambassador in London when 
Merry del Val was born. His mother was an English 
woman of high lineage. His brother, Alfonso, is in 
Spain’s diplomatic service, and his father’s fathers 
were statesmen for generations before him. Besides 
his two native languages and Latin, the language of 
his church, the secretary speaks German, French, and 
Italian fluently, and he writes all six languages with 
facility. In Rome, while Pope Leo XIII. was alive, 
it was Merry del Val’s custom to preach on Sundays at 
the Church of St. Sylvester, which is attended by the 
English-speaking Catholics. His discourses were very 
acceptable to his hearers. 


PAPAL SECRETARY MERRY DEL VAL, 


Who signed the protest against the visit of 
President Loubet to King 
Emmanuel, 


“THE FAMOUS “Little Church Around the Corner ’’ 
has taken to itself another unique and honorable 
distinction. 
While its doors 
will continue to 
stand in the fu- 
ture, as in the 
past, wide open 
always to all 
troubled hearts 
and anxious 
souls in search 
of spiritual 
comfort, no 
matter what 
their vocation 
may be, di- 
vorced persons 
who seek the 
quiet of its 
walls for pur- 
poses matri- 
monial had 
better stay 
away. For the 
good man who 
ministers at 
this little 
church, Rev. 
Dr. George 
C. Houghton, REV. DR. GEORGE C. HOUGHTON, 
meme & “ee 
known, as pub- for very young. *¢ 
licly as possi- 
ble, that he will not unite such people. He has also 
resolved, very wisely, that he will do all that he can to 
prevent young girls from being deceived and defrauded 
by men who propose marriage. Dr. Houghton pro- 
poses, in brief, that there shall be no more misunder- 
standings, if he can help it, between himself and the 
brides and bridegrooms who come to him to be mar- 
ried. Accordingly, all such persons will be required, 
from now on, to fill out satisfactorily a blank form in- 
tended to bring out fully all of the facts which a clergy- 
man should know before performing the marriage cere- 
mony. Then the answers must be sworn to by the 
parties involved. Dr. Houghton says also that he 
shall insist that brides and bridegrooms under the age— 
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or barely beyond the age—at which they may marry, 
secure their parents’ or guardians’ written consent, 
duly sworn to by a notary, if the parents or guardians 
cannot be present in person. ‘‘I intend to make love 
and right walk hand in hand,’’ declares Dr. Houghton. 
If all clergymen were similarly strict in their require- 
ments, how many unhappy marriages would be avoided! 


ONE OF THE many young women who have stepped 

up, from the English stage to a position of 
wealth and high 
social prestige ig 
the present Count- 
ess of Clonmell, 
who, under her 
maiden name of 
Miss Rachel Ber- 
ridge, was married 
three years ago to 
Lord Clonmell, the 
well - known Irish 
peer. The do- 
mestic life of the 
two is said to have 
been a happy one. 
They have one 
daughter, a little 
over a year old, to 
whom they have 
given the typical 





ie 





Irish names of THE COUNTESS OF CLONMELL, 
Moira and Norah. One of ers loveliest women, who 

stepped from the stage to high 
Lord and Lady social position. 
Clonmell’s Irish 


home is not near the famous old town which re- 
sisted so bravely Cromwell and his Ironsides, and from 
which the Irish peer takes his title. Their seat is 
close to Straffan, and is not far from the wonderful 
waterfall on the Liffey, which so many tourists go to 
see, while it is also within easy distance of Punches- 
town. Lord Clonmell also owns Eathorpe Hall, near 
Leamington, England. 
REV. DR. ROBERT COLLYER, the veteran Uni- 
tarian preacher, among other incidents, relates 
one of his earliest appearances in the pulpit shortly aft- 
er he had been ordained as a Methodist local preacher 
in England, and was still following his trade as a 
blacksmith. He had been asked to preach in the home 
chapel in Ilkley, an appointment of which he states he 
was proud. ‘They should see what I could do,’’ says 
Dr. Collyer. ‘‘ But on the Monday morning, as I was 
going down to the forge, I met one of the members of 
the small society, a shoemaker and a thoughtful man, 
who said: ‘I went to hear thee preach last neet. 
Would thou let me tell thee what I think of thy ser- 
mon?’ ‘Yes,’ I answered, feeling almost sure I should 
hear a word of commendation ; but there was no such 
word. ‘I think thou will never make a preacher like 
what we want,’ hesaid. ‘Thou wants to reason ower 
much, and that will never do. We want our preachers 
to preach from the heart, not from the head ; to say, 
“‘Thus saith the Lord,’’ and be sure about that. Thy 
preaching may do for some folks, but it winnat do 
for us.’’’ Tastes differ, however, and the time came 
when, elsewhere, the young preacher was listened to 
by large and appreciative audiences. 


THE HIGHEST ecclesiastical honor within the gift 

of the great denominational body, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, is an 
election to the bishopric. 
The Methodist system of 
church government pro- 
vides for twenty or more 
of these dignitaries. 
They hold office for life. 
They are elected at the 
General Conference held 
once in four years. At 
the recent conference at 
Los Angeles eight new 
bishops were elected, 
some to fill vacancies 
caused by death or re- 
tirement from active 
service. Among the 
eight thus chosen was 
Chancellor James R. 
Day, of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Two days after 
his election, however, 
much to the surprise of 
his fellow-delegates, Dr. 
Day announced that, 
after prayerful consid- 
eration of the subject, he had decided not to accept 
the high honor thus conferred on him, but would re- 
main at his post of duty at the university. A decli- 
nation of a bishopric is unprecedented, it is said, in 
Methodist history. Dr. Day has been the head of 
Syracuse University, one of the largest Methodist col- 
leges in the country, since 1894. He is a native of 
Maine, and in his fifty-ninth year. In 1874 he was 
graduated at Bowdoin College. He held the pastor- 
ates of leading churches in Portland, Me., Boston, and 
New York before his election to the post of chancellor 
at Syracuse. His incumbency has been marked by a 
great increase in the endowment and the number of 
students of that institution of learning. 





CHANCELLOR JAMES R. DAY, 
Who resigned a bishopric to remain 
the head of a university. 

nturf. 
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The American Commercial Invasion—No. 4 


Q@sG. 


(Mr. Gilson Willets is visiting the principal countries of Europe 
as the special corresp®ndent of LesLie’s WEEKLY, to investigate the 
great American commercial invasion and report the facts exclusively 
for this publication. His articles on conditions in Russia, Germany, 
and France, giving his narrative of personal discovery of facts, have 
appeared in previous issues, while in the present article is comprised 
the amazing recital of the conquest of Great Britain.) 


LONDON, May 26th, 1904. 


IGHT LITTLE England, no bigger in area than 

New York State, yet with a population of 40,000,- 
000, is by far the largest importing nation in Europe. 
The most remarkable feature of England’s trade with 
the world is the immense preponderance of trade car- 
ried on with the United States. During 1903 Great 
Britain bought from the United States more than 
eight hundred million dollars’ worth of our products, 
and this Anglo-American trade is by far the largest 
trade between any two countries on earth. The 
amount named exceeds by more than half a billion 
dollars the value of imports from the next largest 
seller, namely, France. Thus at the outset it is not 
hard to understand that with the output of our planta- 
tions, farms, ranches, and dairies, and with the prod- 
ucts of our mills and factories, we feed, clothe and 
shelter, and provide the comforts and necessities gen- 
erally, for the people of Great Britain. 

I happened to be in London at the time of the visit of 
the delegates from the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, headed by President Morris K. Jesup. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan had lately been received by King Edward 
in special audience. The occasion was given the im- 
portance of a meeting between two reigning mon- 
archs, and all London was agog. Nowthe members of 
the chamber of commerce were being lionized by 
society, and royalty itself was fairly hanging about 
their necks and weeping its welcome to the representa- 
tives of American money and trade. Knowing well 
one of the chamber of commerce members, I called 
upon him at his hotel just as he was dressing to go to 
the King. “* these knee-breeches !’’ he said. ‘‘I 
feel ashamed but I suppose even a New York 
democrat must conform to royal customs if he ac- 
cepts royal invitations to come and get patted on the 
back.”’ 

He told me, however, that he was not having half 
the trouble some of his fellow-members were en- 
countering. One of his colleagues, of Fifty-eighth 
Street, New York, had discovered at the last moment 
that a hotel valet somewhere had failed to pack his 
dress-coat, and he was obliged to borrow one from one 
of the attachés at the American embassy. Ambassa- 
dor Choate had kindly offered the luan of his own dress- 
coat, but Mr. Choate’s coat was far too small for the 
portly New Yorker. Another member found that he 
would not be permitted even to drive to the palace in 
a derby hat ; that he must wear the regulation silk af- 
fair, which he possessed not. He hated silk hats, but 
was obliged to send out and purchase the proper head- 
gear, and as soon as the interview with the King was 
over he promptly gave the silk hat away. 

At this same time a party of English merchants, 
manufacturers, and labor leaders, headed by Mr. 
Mosley, was touring through the United States inves- 
tigating industrial affairs. Mr. Yerkes, of New York, 
was in London building an underground and general 
traction system for the Britishers—and altogether 
London-town had reached a crisis in the prevailing 
epidemic of Americomania. An idea of the general 
dependence of the people of England upon American 
products was given to me the day following the re- 
ception of the chamber of commerce members by the 
King. On the day in question a luncheon was given 
to the members by the Lord Mayor of London, Sir 
Marcus Samuel. Together with other American press 
correspondents, I was honored with an invitation, and 
was present. My neighbor at the great round table 
was the member who gave me the following informa- 
tion : 

“You came in by way of Liverpool?’’ he asked. 
‘“Well, then, you noticed that the miles of wharves 
were piled high with merchandise, and I’m told by a 
good authority that eighty per cent. of the merchan- 
dise received at that greatest of English ports is from 
the States. Why, do you know that one man in every 
eight in England wears our shoes—that one woman 
in every ten wears our shirt-waists—that one work- 
man in every twelve wears our overalls? Half the 
English newspapers and magazines are , printed on our 
presses, and on our paper. Every family that can 
afford meat eats American beef. Most of their bread 
is made from our wheat, and our canned foods are 
used in every household, the cans themselves being 
opened with American can-openers. English house- 
wives use our beeswax, and our wood paves the 
streets of London. Our capital and brains furnish 
their street tramways, and their railroads are equipped 
with American air-brakes. Their flour is made in 
American grain elevators, and their workmen use 
tools made by us, and even wear underclothing from 
Philadelphia. ’’ 

_ Just then a hush fell upon the assemblage, while we 
listened to a story the Lord Mayor was telling of how 
the London fog costs the city $35,000 a day, and pros- 
trates 25,000 on sick beds. ‘“‘It isn’t the fog that 
does the mischief, put the smoke,” he said. And 
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then he added with a smile: ‘‘And we now presume 
that the Yankees will find a way to eliminate the 
smoke.’’ I only quote this remark of the Lord Mayor’s 
because of the sequel. Two weeks later—the remark 
having been duly reported by the newspapers—an agent 
for an American smoke-condensing apparatus appeared 
in London, and from the way he took orders for smoke 
condensers at the outset, I’m sure that by this time 
the cost of the London fog is considerably less than 
$35,000 a day, and that now far less than 25,000 per- 
sons are prostrated daily during the foggy season. 

While the chamber of commerce members were 
still in London it was announced that Professor Bell 
the telephone inventor--and Mr. Edison had both de- 
vised apparatus that would make the deaf hear with 
ease, and that Queen Alexandra, who is stone deaf, 
was doing her best to use both the instruments simul- 
taneously. Whereupon, there was immediately such a 
demand for American devices for the relief of the 
deaf that all the shops which dealt in such instru- 
ments sold out their stock, and all deaf Londoners 
who had not already obtained instruments were obliged 
to wait until further consignments were received from 
America. 

A few of the unique instances of the Britishers’ 
preference for American manufactures may prove in- 
teresting. I will not attempt to quote the endless arti- 
cles appearing in the press openly acknowledging the 
superiority of American products, but will give one or 
two illustrations of the proof of that superiority that 
came to my personal notice. The first of these shows 
how things have come to a point where goods actually 
made in England are sold as American products. Eng- 
lishmen find that, in their own communities, merely to 
say that an article is American commends it and se- 
cures favor for it in contradistinction to an English- 
made article of the same class. I met a Scotchman 
in London who had invented a mechanical device. He 
had complained to a fellow Scotchman that he could 
not dispose of his invention, although it was an excel- 
lent thing. Whereupon his friend advised him to ad- 
vertise it as the latest American invention, which the 
inventor did, and effected a sale forthwith. 

Again, I came across an advertisement of the firm 
of Smith & Wellstood, “‘ American stove manufac- 
turers.’’ I was told that this was really an English 
firm, so I called at the office of Smith & Wellstood, 
found that they called their foundry the ‘‘ Columbian 
Stove Works,’’ and that the goods advertised as 
** American heating stoves’’ and ‘‘ American cooking 
stoves’’ were made in their own foundry, though from 
American designs. They told me that all their at- 
tempts to sell ‘‘ English stoves ’’ had been a failure, 
but that the very moment they began advertising 
‘“ American stoves,’’ the products of their foundry 
sold like the proverbial hot cakes. They did not take 
the trouble to enlighten their customers upon the fact 
that the stoves were of British manufacture, but 
allowed the supposition to prevail that the stoves 
were American-made. To convey some idea of the 
prevalence of the advertising of British wares as 
American, and to show that the public is in some in- 
stances awake to this trick of trade, I will quote the 
words on a placard in 4 stationery shop in Piccadilly, 
which, when I saw it, read thus: ‘‘ Real American 
playing cards,’’ the word real being heavily under- 
lined. The significance of this placard, in the light of 
what I have already said, will be fully appreciated, 
and further comment is unnecessary. 

Then there is practiced in England what is called 
the ‘‘ foreign adaptation trick.’ Much of such trick- 
ery is constantly practiced against Americans by a 
method somewhat resembling that in vogue in Ger- 
many, as follows: An English firm makes a tempting 
offer to an American firm by mail, to receive goods on 
commission and act as exclusive agents in England. 
The American firm, without proper investigation, or 
without sending salesmen to look after its interests, 
grants the exclusive agency, as requested. The Eng- 
lish firm then. receives the consignment, promptly 
stores the goods where dealers cannot know of them, 
and then ‘‘ adapts’’ English goods of the same class. 
The ‘‘ adapting ’’ consists simply in pushing the Eng- 
lish product that nearest resembles the American 
product, rnaking no attempt whatever to sell the Amer- 
ican consignment. Thus, holding the exclusive agency 
for the Yankee product, the Englishman is able not 
only to hamper, but actually to control, a possible 
future competitor. 

As an example of the success of the ‘* adaptation 
trick ’’ I will cite a case, as related to me by an Amer- 
ican merchant in London, in which a manufacturer of 
firearms at Chicopee Falls, Mass., consigned a large 
number of shotguns to a London firm, to whom also 
was granted the exclusive agency for the guns. It 
should be stated that first, in accordance with British 
requirements, the American firm, at much expense, 
had sent the gun-barrels to England for what is known 
as the Birmingham test. At Birmingham there is a 
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“* proof-house,’’ where all firearms of a certain class 
must undergo a severe explosive test and secure the 
“‘ proof-mark,’’ before they can be sold in England. 
The firm to whom the American manufacturer granted 
the exclusive agency was already agent for an Eng- 
lish shotgun, so upon receiving the American guns 
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the Englishmen promptly stored them and proceeded 
to push the English gun as one “‘ adapted from the 
latest American model.’’ At the end of a year, in re- 
sponse to inquiries from Chicopee Falls, the English- 
men notified the American manufacturer that they 
had been unable to dispose of a single gun. Where- 
upon the American ordered the guns sold at auction, 
and retired from the English market in disgust. 

Such cases as this, however, are now becoming im- 
possible, owing to the greater wisdom of American 
manufacturers. Even if an exclusive agency is grant- 
ed, the wisest Americans now send salesmen to look 
after their interests, thus checking any attempt to 
hamper or control sales in favor of an English article. 
The most successful American automatic-machine 
house doing business in England secured sales by not 
being content to rely on English agents, and by send- 
ing salesmen of their own to push the machines. One 
of those salesmen said tome: ‘Their foreign adapta- 
tion dodge didn’t work with us. They tried to side- 
track our machines, but wé were too smart for them. 
We kept our house posted on requirements, changed 
the machines to suit British tastes, and have made over 
five thousand sales so far in 1903.”’ The “‘ adaptation 
trick ’’ was successful for a time in many lines of goods, 
but its most noticeable effect at present is the pres- 
ence in England of a larger number of salesmen from 
America than has ever been known in the history of 
trade between the two countries. 

And here, for the information of American busi- 
ness men who may contemplate opening an office 
in London, I should relate the conditions which they 
will encounter. An American stock broker had a 
room next to mine at the Carlton Hotel. He had 
come to London to open a branch office for the sale of 
American securities. One day he burst into my room 
with gloom displayed in his every feature. ‘‘ This is the 
best market in the world for the sale of stocks,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ but I’m hanged if it’s possible to rent an of- 
fice. Of course I wanted an office in what they call here 
the ‘city,’ just as a stock broker in New York would 
naturally want an office in the Wall Street district. 
Now, the ‘city’ means anywhere within a radius of 
half a mile of the Bank of England. Well, sir, would 
you believe it, there is not an office to be had in the 
‘city,’ save by waiting ten or twelve months for it. 
And even then I can’t get one without paying a large 
bonus in addition to the rent. And more, they won’t 
rent me an office at all unless I bring a letter of intro- 
duction from an English firm of standing, even though 
I pay a whole year’s rent in advance. The fact is, 
that every office in the financial district is taken and a 
simply tremendous list of applicants is booked for each 
particular office that promises to become vacant with- 
ina year. As each such office is offered for rent it 
goes to the man who will pay the highest bonus—pro- 
vided he has his letter of introduction. The thing 
amounts to selling offices at auction, the highest bid- 
der getting a little six-by-ten room up four flights and 
no elevator—for they have not yet come to sky-scrap- 
ers. Now, what to do, I don’t know.’’ 

The upshot of the matter was that the New York 
broker had to go to a friend who had an office in the 
“*city’’ of whom, by offering a fabulous sum, he se- 
cured desk room. I have said that England is fed, 
clothed, and housed by United States products. Scores 
of examples in proof of this could be cited in each of 
the three fields of necessities mentioned. But there 
is space here for only one example in each field, which 
may be accepted as typical of general conditions. 

First, as to food, in which class surely wheat is the 
greatest factor. Into the British Isles the past year 
was imported $120,000,000 worth of wheat, and far 
more than half of the whole came from the States. 
The principal sources of the British wheat supply, be- 
sides the United States, are India and the Argentine 
Republic. The best example of the fact that the quan- 
tity of wheat from the States far exceeds that from 
either of the other countries is comprised in a story 
in the negative. One day I was visiting a flour-mill 
in a town near London, the owners of the mill being 
also the owners of a large fleet of sailing vessels and 
steamers. The superintendent showed me three sam- 
ples of wheat, one from each of the three countries men- 
tioned. That from India was too hard, that from the 
Argentine was dirty, while that from the States was 
said to be perfect. Moreover, all three wheats cost 
about the same per bushel. 

**Then why not buy American wheat exclusively ?’’ 
I asked. 

** Because we transport this wheat in our own 
ships,’’ was the reply, ‘‘and the British Board of 
Trade compels us to take the products of India and the 
Argentine in return for our merchandise—and those 
countries offer us wheat.’’ 

‘*But why not decline the wheat, take some other 
cargo, and get your wheat entirely from the States ?’’ 
I said. 

“Oh, well, this is a matter of sentiment,’’ replied 
the superintendent. ‘‘The firm feels morally bound 
to accept an inferior wheat—though we are conscious 
that American wheat would produce more flour at the 
same cost.’’ Two months later I learned that this 
firm had passed into a receiver’s hands, having been 

Continued on page 560. 
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SOLDIERS LEAVING UWASIMA, SHIKOKU, JAPAN, FOR THE SEAT OF WAR. 
Photograph by Tatsuya Kato, our special artist in Japan 




















TYPICAL CHINESE MARKET AT CHEFOO, CHINA, WHENCE SUPPLY JUNKS RUN THE 
PORT ARTHUR BLOCKADE.—Copyright. 1904, by B. L. Singley. 
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STORE OF RICH CHINESE TEA MERCHANT, AT CHEFOO, NEAREST TRADING PORT TO 
PORT ARTHUR.—Copyright, 1904, by B. L. Singley. 








SENDING RUSSIAN PRISONERS, CAPTURED NEAR PORT ARTHUR, ABOARD A JAPANESE 
TRANSPORT.-—Photograph by Tatsuya Kato, our special artist in Japan. 

















JAPANESE SOLDIERS MARCHING INTO AND OCCUPYING SEOUL, THE CAPITAL OF KOREA.—Drawn by Tatsuya Kato, our special artist in Japan. 
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The College Graduate and 


T° EVERY ingenious mind on graduation is pre- 

sented the question, ‘‘Can I become useful to 
the community as a citizen, and by what methods can 
I succeed as a politician?’’ I use the word “‘ poli- 
tician ’’ in its best sense of a man interested, whether 
in or out of office, in public affairs. Politics differs 
from no other pursuit in the essential elements of suc- 
cess. To get on in the law, or in medicine, or the- 
ology, or business, or employment, there must be in- 
dustry, intelligence, concentrated attention, and en- 
thusiasm. To get on ahead of others, there must be 
an amount of work and a disregard of time beyond 
the average and beyond the acceptations of those 
who work with us, or are superior officers in our vo- 
cations. First, must you run for office and be in the 
public service in order to become a politician ? 

The greatest misfortune that can happen to a young 
man who has only character and education and no cap- 
ital for a career is to accept office. Its rewards will 
be larger at the beginning than those which come from 
regular employment. Though conditions have im- 
proved from the adoption and enforcement of civil 
service, yet there is no permanency or legitimate pro- 
motion in public life. Merit does not count as every- 
where else for advancement. A change of government, 
and years of service go for naught ; experienced men 
are dismissed upon slight pretext and they find them- 
selves, in middle life, unfitted to enter the race for a 
living, because they have not the trained ability neces- 
sary for success in any of the remunerative classes of 
work. During the thirty years in which I have been 
all the while, practically, in public life, though not in 
office, and in close contact, by activity in public affairs, 
with men of note and distinction in Congress and in 
the departments, my saddest experiences have been to 
try and find some landing place for men of great abili- 
ty and usefulness, whom changes of politics have 
thrown out at a period of their lives when nothing can 
be found for them to do. 

No money can be legitimately made in public em- 
ployment, and therefore no competence can be laid 
up. In each of the great departments at Washing- 
ton—State, Army, Navy, Treasury, Interior, and Agri- 
culture—are men who, if they had remained in private 
life and devoted to some selected and congenial pur- 
suits the same qualities which they have given the 
government, would be among the leaders of our pro- 
fessions and our industries. They are the ones upon 
whom the distinguished secretary leans for the suc- 
cess of his administration. They often make the rep- 
utation of a secretary who is disinclined to devote his 
time and energies to or is unfitted for the department 
of which he is the nominal head, and as such has all 
the honor, position, and recognition which belong to 
Cabinet ministers. 

Salmon P. Chase, after he had won distinction and 
pecuniary independence at the Bar, became Governor 
of his State, Secretary of the Treasury, and Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United States. While 
he was Secretary of the Treasury in the Cabinet of 
Mr. Lincoln I met him frequently. He was one of the 
great men and mighty minds of the republic. I was 
then a young man in the twenties, had been a member 
of the Legislature of my State several times, and was 
Secretary of State. He said to me at one time, very 
earnestly: ‘‘ Return to your profession; it is the 
only career where success is possible. If later in life 
you can secure the independence by which you will not 
have to rely upon office for a support for yourself and 
your family, then if your taste runs in that direction 
and your fellow-citizens wish you to serve them, it is 
time to neglect your personal affairs for the public 
service. 

**When I graduated I had no money, no friends 
who were able to assist me, and the world looked singu- 
larly dark and unpromising. I came to Washington to 
secure a clerkship in one of the departments. I had 
letters to aCabinet minister. Hesaidtome: ‘ Young 
man, I can give you a clerkship, but if I do your career 
is closed. You think you only want it temporarily ; 
that you will save money and then go out and get your 
profession at the law, but you will acquire habits, you 
will become more and more dependent upon your sal- 
ary, you will more and more lose initiativo, and more and 
more fear to let go of the certainty \yhich you have un- 
til your energy and ambition will be:so sapped that you 
never can be anything else than a government em- 
ployé.’ If I had refused that advicc I would now be, 
unless removed by politics, still a clerk in the Treasury 
Department. But I secured a small school and suffered 
the usual hardships of beginners, while studying law. 
I went through the usual early years of few clients, 
small pay, and many privations, but finally and gradu- 
~ came success and the discipline has made me what 

am.’’ 

Popular government can only be carried on by par- 
ties. You should at once become a member of that 
party whose principles are nearest to your own faith. 
Parties can only succeed by organization. Mobs never 
win ; discipline always disperses them. Parties are 
the surrender of the individual of pet projects and pet 
purposes to certain broad, general principles which he, 
in common with the great mass of his party, believes 
are essential to good government. No matter how 
close the party organization, you can find a place, be- 
cause it needs workers. Join at once, if you live inthe 
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country, the club or organization of your town; if 
you live in the city, of your district. Give time and 
attention to party work. You will find that you can 
do it without interfering with your work or your pro- 
fession. A few evenings in the month, and more dur- 
ing the campaign, diligently and effectively employed 
will give you at once recognition and standing among 
the practical men who manage the party in every lo- 
cality. You will soon become known, your advice and 
services required, and your influence will extend from 
the district to the county and from the county to the 
State. There will be many things in the party organ- 
ization which you dislike and many men whom you de- 
test. You will find, however, that the leaders have 
gained their position both because they have the inde- 
scribable qualities of leadership and give their time and 
minds to politics as a business. 


- 


The gift of oratory is rare. The ability for plain 
speaking is common and can be cultivated to almost 
any extent. The number of people, however, in any 
community who have the courage or the practice to 
address their neighbors upon current questions is very 
small. Notwithstanding the phenomenal growth and 
influence of the press, the public speaker never had a 
larger field or the opportunity of exercising greater 
influence than at present. The quickest way for the 
young man to make himself felt in his party and by his 
fellow-citizens is to speak at the public meetings which 
are so frequent. He should begin at the ward meeting 
in the city and in the school-house in the country. He 
will be astonished to find how rapidly he acquires con- 
fidence in himself, and, if he gives the requisite prepara- 
tion to his speeches, reputation with audiences. The 
necessity for preparation will give him a familiarity 
with public questions in which everybody is interested, 
an ability to express what his fellow-citizens believe 
but cannot tell, a talent for formulating the principles 
of his organization and the merits of its candidates, 
which will soon command local and then more general 
attention. 


This talent for public speaking thus cultivated will 
be useful not only to him as a politician, but he will find 
that it will enlarge his capacity and influence at the 
Bar and that it will give him on local matters which are 
not political, and in church matters, where he should 
be active, a position far more influential than he could 
acquire by years of work. The essentials of this plain 
speaking are the fullest information on the subject dis- 
cussed and the most careful preparation, so as not to be 
caught by a hostile auditor in any misstatement or 
false proposition. With experience, discipline, and the 
habit which comes from thoroughness this laborious 
method will not be necessary in later years, but for be- 
ginners no preparation can be too great. The speeches 
of successful orators should be studied for style and 
inspiration. The reading of a great speech by a great 
orator, though not on the same subject, immediately 
before preparing your own will unconsciously give to 
your thought an elevation and dignity of expression 
which can be had in no other way. 

The great handicaps for a career in congressional 
or diplomatic life in our country are these : We have 
as yet no diplomatic service, and missions and embas- 
sies are the rewards of the victors. With a change 
of administration the whole diplomatic corps are re- 
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tired, and new and often untried men take their places. 
This has not worked badly because of the American’s 
adaptability to official position and the kaleidoscope 
character of the education of an American public man, 
but it makes diplomacy impossible as a career. The 
young Congressman can only represent the district in 
which he lives. Often it is composed of several coun- 
ties, and each two years there is a rotation. Even 
though his services are so conspicuous and he becomes 
so distinguished that the constituency is proud of him 
and will keep returning him to Congress, yet in the 
revolution which occurs in politics, a change in the 
political complexion of his district retires him to pri- 
vate life. 

If you wish to accomplish reforms or change condi- 
tions labor to do it within the organization. It is only 
when the organization becomes absolutely corrupt, and 
when you can take with you the intelligence and moral 
sense of your community, that you can accomplish any- 
thing by an independent movement. I know that this 
view will be criticised by purists. The history of all 
parties andof all free governments is one of compromise. 
If each man could have his way there would be no party, 
and there would be no government. ‘‘ Half a loaf is 
better than no bread ’’ has been, whether expressed or 
not, the practical policy of every successful statesman. 
Things can be accomplished at one period which cannot 
be at another, because public sentiment is not ripe. 
No man can succeed as a politician or as a political 
leader who disregards the average sense of his party 
and of the people. 
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Now, I know that you say, ‘‘ How about the party 
boss ; where does he come in, how is he created, and 
how can he be eliminated ?’’ As I have said before, 
popular government cannot exist without parties and 
parties cannot exist without organization. The party 
is a great, free army. At its head is the national com- 
mittee. To this committee is intrusted the presi- 
dential campaign and the maintenance of an organiza- 
tion between one election and another. Then comes the 
State committee in each commonwealth. Subordinate 
to the State committee, and acting under its instruc- 
tions, are the county committees ; subordinate to the 
county committees, and acting under their instructions, 
are the district and ward committees in the cities and 
the town committees in the country. The boss, as he 
is called—really the leader—exists now in all our 
cities, but in only a few of the States. In most States 
the party leadership is in the State committee, and in 
practical operation the chairman and executive com- 
mittee of the State committee, in whose membership 
are found the best minds of the organization. Su- 
preme leadership comes from a rare faculty in influ- 
encing the judgment and controlling the minds of as- 
sociates, and superior sagacity in party management 
and elections. In one form its strength lies in patron- 
age. The distribution of this is given to the party 
leader for looking after party affairs. The concentra- 
tion of citizens in their ordinary vocations is so great 
that party management and work devolves upon pro- 
fessional politicians. This will be the practice until 
every man understands and acts upon the belief that 
public business is his business and sets apart a time to 
attend to it. In this way the worker is appointed to 
office and the office does not interfere with his political 
activity. The party leader has, then, supported by the 
government, by the State, by the counties, towns, and 
municipalities, an army of trained political soldiers who 
do his bidding in the conventions where the party gov- 
ernment is kept intact and the nominations for elective 
offices are made. 

It is an inestimable privilege now about to be en- 
joyed by you to become American citizens. You have 
before you great examples in men whose lives are open 
for your study and guidance. The twentieth century 
for the United States is a period full of opportunities, 
greater than those which were presented to Hamilton, 
Jefferson, the Adamses, and Roger Sherman ; greater 
than were presented to Webster and Clay and Calhoun; 
greater than were presented to Lincoln and Chase and 
Seward ; greater even than have been presented to Mc- 
Kinley and his compatriots. 

Politics are cleaner and purer than in what are 
known as the ‘‘good old times.’’ Education is more 
widely diffused and there is an accessible public opin- 
ion never before so easily open to appeal. There never 
was a time in town, in village, in city, and in our coun- 
try when young men were so needed to keep parties 
pure, to keep party organizations free from corrupting 
influences, to maintain within the parties high stand- 
ards of public service and high principles for public 
measures. We have not yet grasped the full meaning 
of the world power and world opportunities which have 
come to us so suddenly ; we have not yet grasped what 
these possessions, which are not colonies but Territo- 
ries, mean for our commercial, industrial, financial, and 
political future. The responsibilities of a nation which 
must have an open door to the markets of the world 
for the products of its people, of a nation which must 
lead its wards to a constantly increasing measure of 
self-government, of a nation whichis to be the leader 
of the world’s commerce, production, finance, and opin- 
ion, rest with you. 


a. 


This is in part Mr. Depew’s address to the Yale Law School Po- 
litical Club at New Haven, May 24th, 1904. 
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AINU CHILDREN FROM JAPAN—KIKO (CHRYSANTHEMUM), AGED TWO YEARS, AND KIN 
AGED FIVE YEARS. 














LITTLE AND LARGE CLIFF-DWELLERS, 
FROM ARIZONA. 











MOTHER. 











NEGRITO CHILDREN AND THEIR THIRTEEN- YEAR-OLD 








SINGWA, AN IGORROTE BOY ARCHER, FROM THE PHILIPPINES, 











COEPZ BABE AND ITS MOTHER, FROM MEXICO. 
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NANCY COLUMBIA, ESQUIMAU GIRL, WHO WAS BORN AT THE CHICAGO WORLD'S FAIR. 


AT ST. LOUIS. 
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WELL-DRESSED SIOUX INDIAN CHILD WITH ITS FATHER AND MOTHER. 
CHILDREN ON EXHIBIT 


CURIOUS TYPES OF 
PRIMITIVE PEOPLE OF VARIED RACES DISPLAY THEIR LITTLE ONES AT THE GREAT EXPOSITION, 
Photographs by Jesste Tarbox Beals. 
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FAMOUS CKUISER “ BROOKLYN,” REAR-ADMIRAL CHADWICK’S FLAG-SHIP. 


Copyright, 1903, by Eh. Muller, 


NEW CRUISER “CLEVELAND,” ONE OF THE BEST VESSELS OF HER CLASS. 


Copyright, 1903, by FE. Muller. 





























THE “BALTIMORE,” THE CRUISER WHICH LATELY DID GOOD SERVICE 


NEAR SAN DOMINGO, 
Copyright, 1908, by FE Muller. 


THE NAVY HASTENS TO RESCUE 


REAR-ADMIRAL FRENCH E. CHADWICK, 
COMMANDER OF THE AMERICAN 
SQUADRON AT TANGIER.— Clinedinst. 








CRUISER “ OLYMPIA,” DEWEY'S FLAG-SHIP AT MANILA NOW FLYING 


REAR-ADMIRAL JEWELL’S FLAG. 
Copyright, 1903, by E. Muller. 


AN AMERICAN CITIZEN. 


CHIEF VESSELS OF ADMIRAL CHADWICK’S SQUADRON, AT TANGIER, SEEKING THE RELEASE OF ION PERDICARIS AND HIS STEPSON, CAPTURED BY THE MOROCCAN BANDIT, RAISULI. 


The American Commercial Invasion 


Continued from page 556. 


unable to compete with the mills that were using 
American wheat. They had for some time been losing 
money by using too much wheat from India and the 
Argentine, while the mills that used America:. wheat 
principally had been making money. 

In the matter of American clothing for the British- 
ers, the most forcible example I can name is that of 
the sale of American underclothing and hosiery. I 
spent a day at Leicester, which is the very centre of 
the underwear and hosiery industry in England. A 
few years ago large quantities of underwear were ex- 
ported from this town to the United States. Now not 
a dollar’s worth is exported, while on the contrary huge 
quantities of underclothing are imported, and American 
firms have even opened retail stores for the sale of under- 
clothing and hosiery in the very town in which these 
articles were formerly made for all England. 

Now, as to housing the British. I refer to the sup- 
ply of furniture and household utensils generally. Take 
the single matter of office furniture. ‘‘ As a patriotic 
Englishman,’’ said a furniture dealer in London, ‘‘I 
regret to say that ninety per cent. of the office furni- 
ture sold in this country is made in America ; roll-top 
desks, especially, are in favor. Many attempts have 
been made to make these desks in England, but with 
such poor success that the field has been abandoned 
to you Yankees, Englishmen being unable to com- 
pete with American styles and prices. There is no 
British industry that is more seriously threatened by 
American competition than the furniture trade.’’ 

Every one knows that an American company, headed 
by Mr. Charles T. Yerkes, built London’s greatest 
electric street railway. Hence I need but add a remind- 
er that the very first tramway in England, like the new- 
est, was built by an American, George Francis Train. 
One day I talked with Alfred Harmsworth, the pub- 
lisher of the Daily Mail, about the new tramway, when 
he said: ‘‘The fact is, the British firms are almost 
wholly out of the running in the electrical trade, the 
whole trade in England having been practically an- 
nexed by the Americans. You are building our tram- 
ways not only in London, but in other cities, including 
Dublin and many of the colonial cities, even in Auck- 
land. And in the supply of electrical accessories, in- 
cluding even cars and engines, the Americans control 
the trade. Look at our underground railway—the 
one finished three years ago. It has nearly four hun- 
dred luxurious vestibule cars and nearly sixty torpedo- 
shaped engines, all built in the United States, while 
every innovation introduced on our tramways all over 
the city is of American origin.”’ 

I rode from one end of London to the other on 
trams, under ground and on the surface, and on every 


side saw the most indubitable public evidence signifi- 
cant of the commercial conquest of all England by the 
United States. In Charing Cross, a kind of London 
Madison Square, I entered a druggist’s, where soda- 
water was being drawn from an American soda-water 
fountain. ‘‘ When I first put in this fountain,’’ said 
the druggist, ‘‘ Londoners did not appreciate the bev- 
erage, and it was bought only by American passers-by. 
But now I cannot manufacture the drink fast enough 
to supply the demand by Londoners alone.’’ And as for 
ice—the ice habit has made such progress in London, 
due to the incessant clamor for ice by traveling Amer- 
icans, that now ice can be had in every hotel and pub- 
lic eating or drinking place. Ice has also become a 
necessity in private houses. Hence, there is such a 
demand for American refrigerators that it is difficult 
to keep pace in respect to supply. The Britishers are 
also building many cold-storage warehouses, and equip- 
ping them with American cold-storage machinery. 

To refer again to Charing Cross—50,000 horses 
pass through this square every day, and a large pro- 
portion of these horses come from the States. In 
London alone there are 15,000 public cabs, and the 
larger part of what is known as “carriage parts ”’ in 
the building of these vehicles is imported from Amer- 
ica. On the outskirts of the city many new buildings 
are in process of construction. A number of these are 
of granite, and I saw no end of blocks of the granite, 
lying ready to be put into place, labeled ‘‘ New Hamp- 
shire.’’ I visited a lace-mill—and all the lumber for 
the packing-cases came, I was told, from our Western 
States. Fifty million gallons of ale and beer are con- 
sumed in London daily. Half the casks containing 
those beverages are from American cooperages. Eng- 
land is a great cider-drinking country, and nearly all 
the apples from which that beverage is made come 
from the States, as well as millions of gallons of the 
cider itself. A member of the London Board of Trade 
told me that the principal dish at breakfast throughout 
Great Britain is bacon, and that $50,000,000 worth 
of American bacon is consumed each year. At the 
““Army and Navy Stores,’’ the largest department 
store in London, they told me that American corsets, 
like American shirt-waists, literally rule the British 
market ; that our corsets, according to English taste, 
eclipse the Paris styles, and that perforce the French 
makers who supplied English trade were getting their 
patterns from the United States. All over London 
may be seen a vast and various array of advertising 
novelties—all American. And it is a fact that the 
larger part of the general advertising itself is of 
American articles. 

In short, the conquest is complete. Hardly an issue 
of the leading English papers appears without reference 


to American competition in some line. The tone of 
such articles has become very serious, and economic 
writers are kept busy attempting to find acceptable 
explanations for American success. The London Daily 
Mail, commenting on the situation, says : ‘‘ The danger 
is making itself felt in every corner of Great Britain. 
A revolution that will change the commercial balance of 
power is taking place before our eyes. Until recent 
years the Americans were the best customers of Eu- 
ropean industries ; they are now competitors and in 
many branches have beaten us in the world’s markets. ”’ 

In concluding this series, just a word about the 
American commercial invasion throughout the world. 
Take the British colonies ; we are even pushing our 
way into these most treasured of England’s markets. 
The last railroad built in India has American rails. 
Americans export their iron and motors, their machinery, 
and galvanic wires to South Africa. Egypt, too, has 
more than one Philadelphia bridge. Three hundred 
railroad cars from Jersey City have found their way 
into the land of the Pharaohs, and in the foundries of 
Pittsburg electrical tramways were forged to connect 
Cairo with the Pyramids. Is it wonderful that the 
American manufacturer and exporter should claim, like 
the American missionary, that he is the great torch- 
bearer of civilization? For, as we have shown, he is 
sending the products of his mill and factory into all 
Europe, and it may be added that his shipments extend 
to all the world. New Guinea, the Caroline Islands, 
Peru, and Greenland send to him for sewing-machines. 
From all parts of Asia come orders for the handmaiden 
of commerce, the typewriter, with ‘‘export key- 
boards’ in Hebrew, Greek, Armenian, and Arabian 
characters. That the Asiatic may sweeten his ever- 
lasting tea, immense quantities of condensed milk are 
shipped to Manchuria and Mongolia. From Moors 
and Persians come orders for bicycles, while Abys- 
sinia wants American cameras. The great Atbara 
bridge, in the Uganda, in Africa, was built of Ameri- 
can steel by American engineers. A tool-shop in San- 
dusky, Ohio, recently filled an order from China for 
20,000 planes. Far Australia calls for 20,000 tons of 
steel from an Illinois plant. Java has just bought a 
whole ship-load of wire fencing. Japan absorbs every- 
thing American, from lamps to a complete railroad. 
Jerusalem orders Edison talking-machines and Ken- 
tucky whiskey and Pennsylvania stogies. To the shores 
of the River Jordan itself the American manufacturer 
is now sending his agricultural machinery. 

All these facts prove that the American exporter is 
really the greatest civilizer of to-day, not even except- 
ing the missionary. And the facts suggest the great 
American commercial invasion of the whole world as 
well as of Europe. 
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LAKE BAIKAL, SIBERIA, WHICH INTERRUPTS THE TRANS-SIBERIAN JAPANESE ARMY, WITH DESPERATE VALUR, CROSSING THE YALU KIVER UNDER FIRE AND STORMING THE 


RAILWAY AND DELAYS PASSAGE OF RUSSIAN TROOPS, 
Copyright, 1904, by B. L. Singley. 


DIFFICULT RUSSIAN POSITION ON THE LOFTY AND RUGGED HEIGHTS 


AT KULIENCHENG. 
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Copyright, 1004, by B. L. Singley. 


DETACHMENT OF RUSSIAN NAVAL INFANTRY NOW AMONG PORT ARTHUR'S DEFENDERS. IN THE CHINESE QUARTER OF DALNY, THE RUSSIAN COMMERCIAL CITY, LATELY CAPTURED 


BY THE JAPANESE.—Copyright, 1904, by B. L. Singley. 


























MILITARY ENGINEERS BUILDING A ROAD OF ROUGH TIMBERS FOR THE JAPANESE TROOPS MARCHING TOILSOMELY 
OVER THE MIRY PLAINS IN ORDER TO REACH STRATEGIC 
POSITIONS IN MANCHURIA. 


COOLIES UNLOADING VESSELS AT CHEFOO, CHINA, FROM 
WHICH PORT JUNKS HAVE SMUGGLED SUPPLIES INTO 
PORT ARTHUP.— Copyright, 1004, by B, L. Singley. 


STRENUOUS EFFORTS OF THE COMBATANTS IN THE EAST. 
RESISTLESS VALOR OF THE JAPANESE AT KULIENCHENG, AND OTHER STRIKING FEATURES OF THE WAR. 
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Across the 
Mahogany. 








CHAPTER I. 


(,00DMAN CHUCKLED to himself as he walked 

softly up the graveled walk to the open door of 
Variman’s house. The moonlight was diffused abroad 
in silvery radiance, and the streets of the little water- 
ing-place were silent with the utter stillness of two 
o’clock in the morning. 

‘*Those innocents! I have heard that their hospi- 
tality is like gospel grace in the freedom with which 
they dispense it, but I surely didn’t think it went to 
the extent of keeping a Liberty Hall.’’ He stretched 
out his hand to touch the bell. 

‘But no!’’ He withdrew it, with another chuckle. 
‘There is no use in disturbing their slumbers. It is 
not more than three hours until day, and until then I 
can just camp on that leather lounge I remember in 
their dining-room—provided the dining-room is open 
also.’’ He stepped inside, drew the door shut behind 
him, locked it, and passed on down the reception-hall 
into the dining-room. He felt for the electric light 
and turned it on, and then exclaimed beneath his 
breath, for the sideboard was fairly a-glitter with sil- 
ver and cut-glass. 

‘The irresponsibles! To sleep with all this lying 
out in such fashion, and the front door wide open.’’ 
Then he laughed to himself, and dropped to his knees 
beside the suit-case he had just set down on the floor. 

**T’ll simply give them a lesson !’’ he said to him- 
self, and in a trice his dress-suit and the nice little 
accessories of the oldish man of fastidious tastes were 
neatly disposed on the floor, beneath the fringe of the 
leather lounge. 

** Now, I'll fill this case with the best of that silver, 
go back to that over-crowded hotel, and sit in the 
lobby and wait until after breakfast. A good scare 
will not hurt them at all—they are young scatter- 
brains, any way!’’ He had nice little habits which 
forbade haste, for he would not run any risk of 
scratching or denting the shining metal, so, like one 
with plenty of time for his task, he was laying in the 
pieces carefully and accurately. Just as he had fitted 
a massive ladle into one end of the case and was tak- 
ing up a big fish-knife to put beside it, he heard a click, 
and looked up, startled. 

There in the doorway stood a very white, but very 
determined-looking young woman, and she held quite 
steadily a small pistol, which she had leveled at him. 

** Goodness !’’ he ejaculated, ducking his head. 

**Put that silver down at once—easy—so——. 
Now, you sit down in that chair there at the side 
of the table, and don’t you move—the trigger is hair- 
sprung !’’ 

Goodman, half laughing, but feeling exceedingly 
foolish, obeyed instantly. He had something to say, 
but it would wait, and she had said the trigger was 
hair-sprung. She stepped within the threshold and, 
without ever taking her eyes off his face, reached be- 
hind her and closed the door. He fancied he heard her 
turn the key, and then she sat down facing him and 
rested her pistol arm on the shining mahogany. 

**My dear young lady,’’ he said, ‘‘I don’t in the 
least know who you are, but I see that you are labor- 
ing under a delusion. I am not a burglar. I was only 
playing a little joke——”’ 

**That looks like it !’’ 
telltale suit-case. 

**A little avuncular pleasantry,’’ he continued, 
*‘ thinking I would frighten my nephew into locking his 
doors more carefully hereafter. The front one was 
quite wide open, and I locked it—but I beg your par- 
don, I am forgetting -my manners—I am Geoffrey 
Goodman, of Baltimore, and you, I presume, are a 
guest of the house?’’ Her face had flushed painfully 
at the mention of the open doors, but when he told 
4 his name she recovered her composure and said, 
icily : 

““Of course you are telling a great falsehood. 
Colonel Goodman sailed for Bremen yesterday, and 
telegraphed his farewells to the family.’’ 

“I changed my plans at the: last moment and ran 
down for a week-end 
visit to these young 
imbeciles. ”’ 

‘Hush! You 
must at least speak 
respectfully while 
you are under their 
roof—and I really 
think you had better 
not speak at all. 
Mrs. Variman is not 
well, and I will not 
have her alarmed.’’ 
Her tone was imperi- 
ous, her right hand 
quite steady, and she 
reached her left one 
carelessly up to draw 
the fastening of her 


She motioned toward the 








“HE LOOKED UP, STARTLED.” 


By Susie Bouchelle Wight. 


dress a little closer about her neck. Goodman whistled 
under his breath in astonishment at her coolness. 

** At least you will allow me to explain “ 

‘*That requires no explanation.’’ She indicated 
the silver again. 

**T tell you, young lady, I am the boy’s uncle.’’ 

‘* Which one? The one whose coat-of-arms is the 
three golden balls? I thought his method of robbery 
was not so high-handed.’’ 

Goodman’s mouth twitched. ‘' Well, I have been 
known to accommodate Fred Variman in a good many 
tights, but who 
is speaking dis- 
respectfully 
now —who sug- 
gested any pos- 
sible traffic of 
our host with 
the gentlemen 
of the three 
balls ?’’ 

She bit her 
lip and gave 
him a freezing 





look. 
“I tell you “THEN SHE SAT DOWN FACING HIM.” 
again, I am 
Geoffrey Good- 
man.’’ 


**Oh, very well, then,’’ she said, quietly. ‘‘In 
that case you will still be Geoffrey Goodman when 
morning comes, and you will still be sitting exactly 
where you are. Now, will you kindly be quiet ?”’ 

“*Oh, if a young lady compels my company at the 
point of a pistol, she will be obliged to put up with a 
few desultory remarks.’’ 

** You look like you ought to be a gentleman—will 
you not respect what I have told you of Mrs. Vari- 
man’s delicate health, and not cause any upstir here 
to-night ? You cannot possibly get away, any way.’’ 

** To oblige you I will refrain from showing you how 
easily I could get away. If you were to shut down on 
that trigger, you know, you could not hit me—not if 
you tried.’’ 

** Don’t so beguile yourself.’’ 

** Well, then, I shall try to be quiet until morning 
unless you talk to me—-you know ladies are obliged to 
express their feelings, and I know yours must be tense, 
under these circumstances ; but do please be careful 
with that gun.’’ 

** IT thought you said I could not hit you.’’ 

**T said if you tried—if it went off haphazard—I 
should be more afraid then.’’ 

““Oh!’’ She continued her steady watch, while 
Goodman leaned back in his chair and folded his arms. 
They sat facing each other, very still and quiet, but 
all the while he was taking in all the details of his 
captor’s appearance. The unflinching gray eyes which 
looked out of a very white face held all possibilities of 
laughter and of acuteness, and the brows, which rose 
above them in aslender arch of black, gave her a look of 
the patrician, which every other feature emphasized. 
Her hair under the brightness of the light showed glints 
of red and gold in its billowy masses as it fell ina 
broad, loose braid over her shoulder—it was that crispy, 
fluffy hair which one would describe as being in artis- 
tic disorder, when another’s locks in the same condi- 
tion would be best designated as disheveled. She wore 
a loose gown of pale blue silk, caught together at the 
neck with a pearl clasp, and its large sleeves fell 
away, showing her thin arms clad in something sheer 
and white and lacy. Goodman looked twice at those 
slender arms, and, as their smallness appealed to him, 
he said, impulsively : 

“*My dear young lady, I cannot bear to think of 
your holding that pistol there for two solid hours ”’ 
—she smiled sarcastically, but he continued—‘‘if you 
will just lay it on the table 
in immediate reach of your 
hand, I pledge you my 
honor I shall make no effort 
to escape.”’ 

He spoke very earnest- 
ly, and she said, lightly : 

“‘I’ve heard of honor 
among-——’”’ and then she 
paused, for somehow she 
hesitated at the rudeness 
of what had risen to her 
lips. 

“*Proceed. Honor 
among thieves? Well, 
prove it to your own satis- 
faction. I promise you 
upon my honor that I pos- 
itively will not leave this 





chair until some man appears to take me in charge.”’ 

** I’ve a good mind to try you, but I feel personally 
responsible for you, since it was by my fault that you 
ever got in. I was restless, and had gone out to the 
hammock in the pergola, but the breeze was fresh 
and I went back within for a wrap, leaving the hall 
door open. As I came down stairs I saw you—I had 
opened the dining-room, too, to get some water.’’ 

**T see. Of course you would not care to let me 
go, but I will not get you into disgrace,’’ he said, seri- 
ously. 

“* You look like you ought to be in better business,’’ 
she said in a not ungentle tone, as, after a moment’s 
scrutiny of his face, she laid the revolver down. 
**Mine is a 
profession,’’ he 
corrected, 
gravely. 
‘“*Well, a 
better profes- 
sion, then.’’ 
‘*Thank 
you. Law is 
good enough 
forme! I have 
no cause for 
compiaining. 
Hasn’t my 
nephew yet 
boasted of that 
- J. and M. Rail- 
road fee ?’’ 
“Why do 
you go on pre- 
tending to be 
Colonel Good- 
man? You almost make me afraid to trust you at all.’’ 
She ran one forefinger down the shining barrel of her 
revolver. 

**I could convince you that I am Geoffrey Good- 
man,’’ he said, idly. ‘‘ But this experience is so charm- 
ingly novel, so unconventional, that I am rather enjoy- 
ing it, since I have become accustomed to the situa- 
tion—but I beg your pardon! You asked me not to 
talk. I hope Mrs. Variman is not seriously ill ?’’ 

**Oh, no! not desperately so, but I do not care to 
have her alarmed.’’ They sat quiet again for a while. 
At last she stirred uneasily, after a long, searching 
gaze into his face, for he had smiled at her in a fashion 
so quizzical, so much like one would smile at a child’s 
prank, that she felt a doubt, where she had been so 
sure before. 

“* You say you could convince me in spite of that ?’’ 
She pointed to the silver. 

““Yes; but I think I shall not. Fred dearly loves 
a joke, and he will appreciate this one all the more 
that the tables are turned upon me.”’ 

*‘Oh, dear!’’ she cried, whimsically. ‘“‘If this 
were to turn out to be a joke they all would guy me 
to death.’’ 

He drew a paper from his pocket. ‘‘ With your 
permission,’’ he said, gravely, ‘since I cannot talk I 
will read.’’ She nodded, but after a little interval 
she said, hesitantly : 

“I think perhaps I’d rather you’d convince me if 
you can. I may have been too hasty.’’ 

“It is better to be on the safe side, in a case like 
this.’ He spoke judicially. ‘‘I certainly have no ob- 
jection to the situation.’’ 

“‘But I have, most decidedly, if there is no use 
in it.’’ 

“*IT don’t see why. Very few young ladies are 
capable of the pluck you are showing. Why should 
you shrink from honor where honor is so justly due ?’’ 

She disdained to reply, but he could see her rest- 
lessness growing. 

** Will you prove your identity ? 
you again.”’ 

He drew out his pocket-book and pushed a card 
across the shining surface. 

“This is not enough. Haven’t you a letter or 
something conclusive ?’’ After a moment’s reflection 
he pushed a letter toward her. It was a receipted 
bill from his tailor. 

““ Now, if you can so far trust me as to relax your 
vigilance for a moment, you will find beneath that 
lounge there my dress-suit, and within the collar of 
the coat is this same tailor’s name. I put it there for 
safekeeping —the suit beneath the lounge, I mean— 
when the bright idea came to me of abstracting the 
silver.”’ 

She got up immediately and went to the lounge. 
Lifting its fringe she drew out the suit, and scarcely 
needed to examine it for the identifying name, for she 
was already convinced. 

“* Believe me, Colonel Goodman,”’ she said, straight- 
ening up and looking at him with a crimson face, ‘‘I 
am very sorry for all this.’’ 


Continued on page 566. 
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VIEW OF THE AREA AFFECTED BY THE CAVE-IN—T. H. HART'S STORE, AT LEFT, NEARLY 
COLLAPSED AND GOODS WERE THROWN FROM THE SHELVES. 


HOLE SIXTY-FIVE FEET IN DIAMETER AND FORTY-FIVE FEET DEEP IN FRONT OF HART'S STORE, 
WITH STREET RAILROAD TRACKS SUSPENDED OVER IT. 











DWELLING WHICH SANK INTO THE YAWNING EAR‘H 


FiFTEEN ITALIAN INMATES NARROWLY ESCAPED. 


























DEPRESSION AS IT APPEARED AFTER MANY LOADS OF FILLING-IN MATERIAL HAD BEEN 
DUMPED INTO IT. 


REAR VIEW OF THE WRECKED HOUSE—CULM DUMP AND MINE SHAFT AND BREAKER 
IN BACKGROUND. 


‘CAVE-IN THREATENS TO DESTROY A PENNSYLVANIA TOWN. 


SINKING OF THE GROUND ABOVE A COAL MINE AT MAYFIELD, MAKES A YAWNING GULF, WRECKS BUILDINGS, AND 
IMPERILS LIVES.—Photographs ly J. Horgan, Jr. 


























ONE OF MRS. BOOTH’S “‘ BOYS” MOWING THE GRASSY LAWN 











A 80NG BY THE HOPE HALL CHOIR. 
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ON SUNDAY, May 23d, Mrs. Ballington Booth, 

with 700 convicts in Sing Sing prison, celebrated 
the eighth anniversary of the beginning of the Volun- 
teer Prisoners’ League, of which Mrs. Booth was the 
founder and is the present head. The celebration was 
in many respects one of the most remarkable and sig- 
nificant that has ever occurred. It demonstrated the 
strong influence which this noble woman exerts over 
men, some of whom have become the most hardened 
criminals in the land. Before the speaking and sing- 
ing were over many of the 700 prisoners were 
in tears, some of them sobbing aloud. Mrs. Booth 
asked the choir (composed of convicts) to sing the 
national anthem. The singing was noticeably without 
feeling and enthusiasm until Mrs. Booth arose and, in- 
terrupting, said : 

*“‘Let’s try that again. Remember that there is 
liberty here for all of us. All who are here may de- 
vote themselves to leading better lives, not for their 
own sakes alone, but for the sake of the dear ones 
they have left behind, and we may all know the lib- 
erty that is in another world. Now, let us all sing 
that song again.’’ 

The spirit changed instantly. The choir began 
again and the men in prison garb joined in with ve- 
hemence which grew as they sang, until the volume 
of the song was full and strong aid resonant : 

My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty. 

The most important element in all the various phases 
of the work of the Volunteer Prisoners’ League, which 
Mrs. Ballington Booth is carrying on so successfully, 
is the actual and complete transformation, the thorough 
moral remodeling, of the man who has come to regard 
as his enemy every one in the world who is law-abiding. 
To make out of this Ishmaelite, with his bitterness and 
venom toward all decent people, a man who really and 
sincerely feels a warm friendship, sympathy, and com- 
panionship toward those whom he formerly regarded, 
with an evil malice, as his legitimate prey only, is what 
Mrs. Booth frequently achieves ; and her methods for 
doing this admirable thing comprise an extremely in- 
teresting system. 

The complete change in the whole conduct and feel- 
ing of a man who has led a life of crime does not 
come all at once. It is a gradual transition, a re- 
adjustment of his mental as well as his bodily habits. 
The human quality touched first is that which makes 
a man in the depth of despondency and remorse feel 
the need of the sincere sympathy of personified purity 
and goodness. It is at such times that men think 
of their mothers, and with the emphasis of this feel- 
ing the course of life begins to change. I discussed 
this subject recently with a man who had served terms 
in state-prisons of four States and whose reformation 
had been brought about by Mrs. Booth. This man had 
become a notorious criminal. He had been, among 
other things, a professional gambler, a footpad, a bur- 
glar, a forger, and his career of crime extended over 
many years. He was a manof much mental alertness 
and shrewdness, and skilled in the execution of his 
varied crafts. Nevertheless, he had tried many times 
to live “‘square,’’ but his record was always his worst 
enemy. Some one was certain to turn up sooner or 
later who had known him somewhere or had heard of 
him ; and then he would be exposed and discharged 
from the position which he held. 

He would revenge himself against society as a whole 
by committing fresh crimes against individuals. He 
told me that he used to say to himself that it ‘‘ wasn’t 
any use’’—that people wouldn’t let him be straight, 
and that after he had climbed to a position where he 
began to have respect for himself some one would 
happen along and he would be thrown to the bottom 
again. Then his anger and his malice would rise and 
he would have only one idea—to revenge himself, al- 
though indirectly, against these good people who 
would not permit him to be one of them. 

At one time this former convict had established a 
paying practice as a trained nurse. One of his patients, 
however, recognized him and couldn’t keep the facts 
to himself, and the news spread fast, as evil news 
is wont todo. The man who had resolved to be de- 
cent found himself shunned and feared, and after that, 
by the force of reaction, he plunged with fresh vigor 
and success into a career of highway robbery, becom- 
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ing a terror to many cities and towns. Other crip, 
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followed, and at last he ended in Sing Sing, N.Y 
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under a sentence of several years. iting his 
He was a man who always worked alone in hig deserness Wer" 
redations, and he kept his own counsel in prison, girs, Booth’ 
had an abundance of time there to review his whude a woman 
life, and the result of his meditations was not a detelgsining-on: 
minaticn to reform—not that by any means. ard with t 
** When you get out this time, old fellow,’ he gai g, he pone 

to himself, *‘ you don’t get caught again, and yoy ) Why sho 
going to turn a trick worth while.’”’ much in’ 


Apparently the spark that had led him frequently jg 
the past to change his course had been smotherg 


nde and de: 
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He was, as the saying is, a ‘* confirmed criminal’™ Sometim 
He had decided to work a while with his hands aftehaper cove! 
his release, until he had accumulated a “‘ stake,” apforner of t 
























then with care and thorough deliberation to formulate 
all his plans for the crime that was going to be wo 
the doing. With this conviction and determinat; 
firmly fixed, he kept doggedly at his work in the priggn 

One Sunday, now several years ago, this prison 
with all the others was taken into chapel to hear My 
Ballington Booth. Attendance at chapel is comp) 
sory in prisons, the belief being quite well established 
that it is much safer to have all prisoners there ung 
direct surveillance than distributed at large about the 
prison. When Mrs. Booth arose to speak the convie 
had no curiosity —no more interest in her and what she 
might say than in the usual words of the chaplain, 
But in spite of himself he heard; and soon he jg. 
tened. He observed that there was none of the of 
fensive cant or “‘long-faced preaching ”’ in this wo 
man’s talk. Moreover, she did not assume an attitule 
of condescension. She did not presume to be better 
than those whom she addressed. She talked to then 
as her friends and her equals. And this fact at ome 
caught the keen sense of the prisoner. For no good, 
he says, ever comes from those who look down as from 
a pinnacle on those whom they would help. For, in- 
stead of sympathy, this attitude arouses antagonism, 

Mrs. Booth told the prisoners that she appreciated 
the difficulties in the way of a better life. In her om 
work, she said, she had met many obstacles ; she knew 
what it was to be discouraged and disheartened, but she 
had stuck to her course and had conquered. The con 
vict felt intuitively that the little woman standing 
speaking to him and his fellows was tremendously sin- 
cere in what she was saying. The ring and the pathos 
of her voice sent a thrill through him, and the prisoner 
said to himself : ‘* Here, this thing won’t do. This wo- 
man gets inon me. _ I hadn’t better hear her again,” 

Mrs. Booth told her unusual audience that she was 
ready to stand back of any man and protect him, if he 
decided to lead the square life after he had left jail 
She would give such a one, she said, material and 
practical help, defending him from the odium and at 
tack to which his record of a term in prison would a- 
pose him. She referred familiarly to those who had 
decided to be decent men, and who had joined ber 
Volunteer Prisoners’ League as her ‘‘ boys’’; andshe 
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said the word so tenderly and lovingly that the har-§ The con 
ened men before her began to dream and museoffkague, be 
gentle, caressing hands and loving looks that they had ffificate of 
known, perhaps, long ago. The feeling which shefwvery mort 
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aroused came back to her in tenderness and respett; 
and I found that this feeling grew finally to become @ 
worship, almost a religion, with these men. 

In one of Mrs. Booth’s ‘‘ Hope Halls,’’ where some 
of her ‘‘boys’’ remain a while after they have lét 
prison, pictures adorn the walls and tables. Thy 
are not the usual portraits which one would expt 
to find in the rooms of those who had “‘ reformed,” # 
had been ‘‘converted’’; they are portraits of Ms 
Booth. And these men always spoke of her witha 
distinct reverence, invariably calling her ‘‘ The Little 
Mother,’ pausing, making their voices lower and more 
soft, as they pronounced the words. As “‘ The Little 
Mother ” she is known in all the state-prisons of the 
United States ; and even among those who have nt 
joined her ‘‘ league,’’ those who are still firm in thet 
career of crime and injury to others, I am told thé 
she is always referred to with a respect which shows 
that to these men she personifies the good and pil pire 
and gentle, which no man, right or wrong, ever cease lsited, is 
to honor. ld homes 
But the convict for the first time hearing her spetk Bown of | 
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ther crimelin the chapel at Sing Sing was not convinced or changed 
sing, N. yt once. He felt only a fear that this woman was 
‘Bhaking his determination, and her influence and ten- 


> in his desterness were softening his grim resolution. And when 
prison, #@Mrs. Booth’s representative who visits Sing Sing—she 
W his whos a woman of wealth, who has a beautiful mansion at 


not a deterf)ssining-on-the-Hudson—spoke to this prisoner after- 
Ss. ard with the same hearty sincerity and earnest feel- 
W,”” he saiding, he pondered more. 

and you @ Why should these fine women, he wondered, take 
9 much interest in him? But their personal solici- 
requently iggude and desire to help him were real, he knew, and it 
smotherencouraged him ; but the change had not come yet. 
crimingl’§ Sometime afterward the prisoner found a bit of 
hands afte aper covered with dust and tucked far back in the 
stake,” andtorner of the shelf cut in the masonry of the 7 x 34- 
© formulgt@foot cell which was his home. He smoothed out the 
to be wo mpled sheet, and saw that it was a Christmas mes- 
terminatig¢glage which Mrs. Booth had sent to the former occu- 
1 the pris, Mant of the cell, and it read like this: 

his prisonym ‘‘If I can afford to face difficulties, and yet go on 
© hear Mr.Mith a faith that wavers not, you can also. So let us 
| is compulgpok up and hope, taking a firm hold of the strong arm 
establishdiaf God, and looking for courage at the stars of eternal 


there undeyromise that shine on above the clouds and mists of 
e about thelba rth.’’ 
the conviet! The lofty beauty of the words and thought were in 


nd whatshearmony with the change which was in progress within 
he chaplain.Bhe prisoner. He read the message over and over 
soon he lis-Meain, until it was his by heart; and the other day, as 
of the ofMhis former convict repeated the same words to me, his 
in this w—trong voice wavered with emotion. The day after 
an attituelhis crumpled bit of paper fell in his way, this man, 
0 be betterfvho was known by all and respected by many in the 
ed to thm@rison for his long record of vigorous crime, appeared 
act at omefwith the ‘‘ V. P. L.’’ button on his prison coat. The 
‘or no good, Bide had turned. 
»wn as fom™ There are 24,000 men, 19,000 of whom are in six- 
p. For,i-@een state-prisons in various States, who have worn 
antagonism, r are wearing these V. P. L. buttons, which show 
appreciatal Bhat they have become members of the Volunteer Pris- 
In herowm ners’ League. Four words appear on this button. 
; ; She kney #fhey are, ‘* Look up and hope ’’; and when a convict 
ned, butshe #in his prison wears this emblem it is not in a spirit of 
The con Wrivolity or mirth. The keepers notice at once an im- 
an standing Provement in the prison conduct of those who have 
ndously sin-Goined the league, so the prison authorities of the insti- 
| the pathos futions where Mrs. Booth’s organization is established 
the prisoner fto-operate with her heartily. The man who joins the 
lo. Thiswo-eague is rarely jeered by his associates. To do so 
her again.”’ frould be to make light of Mrs. Booth. 
iat she wasf A prisoner who wore no button did this in Sing 
‘t him, ifheSing recently. Another who heard him awaited his 
id left jail opportunity and then punished the offender so thor- 
aterial and Pughly that he himself was punished to the extent of 
jum and at Bwenty days in solitary confinement. But under the 
n woulde-#ircumstances, said the indignant defender of Mrs. 
se who had Booth, he did not regret the action of the prison au- 
joined her Bhorities. He was entirely satisfied with what had 
.’’; andshe een accomplished. 
t the han-§ The convict who becomes a member of Mrs. Booth’s 
id muse offeague, besides the V. P. L. button, receives a ‘‘ cer- 
at they lad ffificate of membership,’’ in which he agrees to pray 
which she fevery morning, to read the ‘‘ day-book,’’ which con- 
id respet;#ains passages from the Scriptures, to refrain from 
o become @fthe use of bad language, to be faithful to the prison 
| mules, and to encourage others to make up their minds to 
where some five the decent life and join the league. The practical 
y have let fienefits of the membership begin at once, an important 
les. Thy gyart of Mrs. Booth’s work being a sort of protector- 
ould expett fate over the convicts’ families, and the supply of the 
‘ormed,” @ fecessities to them when they are in want. This fea- 
ts of Mm fure of the system was described quite fully in an 
her with firticle in LesLin’s WEEKLY at Christmas time. 
‘The Lite} When a member of the league leaves prison he 
or and more f%ometimes goes to work at once, if he is able and a 
‘ The Little position has been obtained for him. But many an ex- 
sons of the }convict, on account of poor health, which is often the 
o have not esult of prison life, or because he has served a long 
irm in thet Ferm which unfits him to engage at once in one of the 
n told that fvorid’s industries, is not able to begin active employ- 
yhich show pment. For such as these Mrs. Booth has established 
1 and pure lready three ‘‘Hope Halls.’’ One of these, which I 
ever ceasé Visited, is among the beautiful hills and fields and fine 
ld homes and country places just outside of the old 
g her spekFown of Flushing, on Long Island. Another is at 
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Chicago, and the third and newest one is at Fort 
Dodge, Ia. 

It is understood that the man who goes to Hope 
Hall is the guest of Mrs. Booth, to remain as her 
guest until he is able to begin earning money for his 
own support. There were twenty-six men at Hope 
Hall, near Flushing, when I spent a day there. They 
were men whose ages, former occupations, and the 
crimes for which they had been punished covered a 
wide scope. Some of them still wore the prison pal- 
lor. The hall, with its vines and flower-beds and green 
grass and trees, stands in the midst of ten acres of 
ground, much of which is under cultivation, supplying 
vegetables for Mrs. Booth’s guests. All the garden- 
ing and other work about the place, including even the 
cooking and the cleaning of the rooms, is performed 
by the men who have been in prison. And I was told 
that these men do the work assigned to them cheer- 
fully and willingly, being anxious to give evidence of 
the sincerity of their reformation. 

There are few rules at Hope Hall. It is presumed, 
of course, that these men are at the hall of their own 
volition and that rules of conduct are not necessary. 
Rather than rules the posted placard contains what 
might more accurately be called reminders from Mrs. 
Booth. For instance, the first is this : 

‘The man who crosses the threshold of a saloon 
ceases to be a member of the Hope Hall family.’’ 

Another says: ‘*‘ Men wishing to leave the home 
will at all times consult with the officer in charge, who 
will give the requisite permission when necessary.”’ 

Another clause is this: ‘* The freedom of the par- 
lors and lecture-room is extended to every man at all 
times. This is not an institution, but is your home; 
and while here you are my guests, and | shall expect 
you to act as gentlemen.’’ 

Those who are living at Hope Hall rise every morn- 
ing at 6 o’clock, excepting Sunday, when the hour for 
rising is 7. Breakfast is an hour later; luncheon is 
at 12, and dinner at 6. The retiring bell rings at 10 
o’clock, when all lights are out. There are no religious 
ceremonies other than a short blessing before each 
meal and occasional talks in the evenings by Captain 
Crowley, who is in charge of the home, or Captain 
Skelly, who is Mrs. Booth’s private secretary, or by 
Mrs. Booth herself when she has time to visit there. 
And when she does appear at Hope Hall there is great 
joy among the men. These are the memorable days 
for them, for upon her are they depending for their 
strength and courage to stick to their resolutions. 
Those with whom I talked at the hall could tell me very 
promptly just the date of Mrs. Booth’s last visit and 
just how many times they had seen her in a given num- 
ber of months. That she is their constant inspiration 
was borne out, also, by the incident which I have men- 
tioned of her portraits in their rooms. 

A library, a parlor, and a music-room, all comfort- 
ably furnished are a part of the home; and in these I 
saw other evidences of the influence which makes self- 
respecting, law-abiding citizens out of criminals. Such 
mottoes as these are conspicuous on the walls : 

‘**Don’t speak of the past.”’ 

** Don’t think of the past.’’ 

And I found, a little to my surprise, that even these 
suggestions are followed as closely as possible. Men 
who had been at the home for several weeks together 
knew little or nothing of one another’s past careers. 
Their conversations were on the things to come. On 
the wall of the long dining-room was a placard on 
which appeared the following : 

‘** Christ is the head of this house, the unseen guest 
at every meal, the silent listener to every conversa- 
tion.’’ 

Another was this: ‘* The eternal God is thy refuge, 
and underneath are the everlasting arms.’’ 

And another: ‘‘ Hold Thou me up and I shall be 
safe.”’ 

Another: ‘‘Be of good courage and 
strengthen your heart.’’ 

When positions to which they are suited are found 
for them the guests leave Hope Hall, if they are 
strong and prepared, and they go out into the world 
again. And in obtaining work for these men no de- 
ception is employed. The employer who gives the 
former prisoner an opportunity is told all about the 

Continued on page 56. 
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man to whom he gives work. The first employment 
given to one who recently left the hall was that of a 
guard at a fashionable home where a daughter was to 
be married. Many very valuable wedding presents 
were displayed in the house. When the bridal party 
left the residence for the church, where the marriage 
ceremony was performed, the place was left in charge 
of the ex-convict who had been supplied by Mrs. 
Booth. There was no temptation for him, only a 
great fear that in some way or by some misunder- 
standing he would be suspected of not having faithfully 
fulfilled his trust. But he did this most certainly, and 
when Mrs. Booth was told about it by her secretary 
she expressed no surprise whatever. 

‘* Why, of course, captain,’’ she said, “‘ he is one 
of my ‘boys.’’’ 

And the captain, commenting on it, remarked : 
** You see, she beiieves in them. Splendid to have 
some one believe in you.’’ 

There are few backsliders among Mrs. Booth’s 
** boys.”’ Of the 5,000 who have been “‘ graduated,’’ 
4,000 are still in touch with Mrs. Booth and are law- 
abiding men. One young fellow who had served only 
one term in prison, and that an easy one, remarked one 
day to the captain in charge of Hope Hall, ‘‘ This place 
is too slow for me. I’mgoing.’’ The captain could not 
alter his determination, and the young man went away. 
He is serving a six-year term in Sing Sing now ; and he 
has repented. He will be received at Hope Hall again 
at the expiration of his sentence. It is not always 
sentiment alone that effects these reformations. ‘‘A 


man who has bottom and stamina 2nough to be acrim- 
inal of any account,’’ said an ex-convict, ‘‘ could do 
much better in regular life.’’ 

The Hope Halls at Chicago and at Fort Dodge, Ia., 
are conducted on the same plan as that at Flushing, 
L. I. By her own efforts Mrs. Booth supports them 
all, and provides, besides, funds for the assistance 
of many families of men who are serving time. It 
is a costly system, and most of the income for the 
maintenance comes from the proceeds of Mrs. Booth’s 
lectures. It is necessary for her to spend several 
months each year on the lecture platform, time which 
she says she ought to be able to devote directly to her 
**boys.”’ And from my own observation I can say 
that more frequent renewals of their association with 
the woman who has become the strongest force in 
their lives would do much toward bolstering up the 
courage and strengthening the determination of these 
men who have decided to change their course. 


Mrs. Booth’s work and career are unique. In a 
conversation with her one is impressed with her intel- 
ligence and her clear and direct habit of thought. She 
knows her business. Before she and her husband, 
Ballington Booth, severed their connection with the 
Salvation Army, Mrs. Booth had worked among the 
prisons, and she told me that she appreciated then the 
necessity of temporary abiding-places for the imme- 
diate reception of many convicts just emerging from 
their confinement. Mrs. Booth’s genuine feeling for 
the 24,000 men to whom she is little less than a divinity 
comes from her point of view. 


’ 


‘IT know,”’ she said, ‘‘ that the worst men are not 
necessarily those who are in prison. The men who 
do the greatest injury to their fellow-men and cause the 
most sorrow in the world are not those who are in prison. 
Only those who are caught go to jail. And the stigma 
does not fall upon a man because he commits a crime, 
but because he is punished fora crime. The criminal 
who evades or escapes the law is not disgraced, but 
he who is less fortunate or capable and is caught is 
branded forever.’”’ 

Mrs. Booth has great personal charm and mag- 
netism. She is about the medium height and a little 
more than half-way between thirty and forty years in 
age. One is attracted by the breadth and whiteness 
of her brow, the clearness of her skin, the depth and 
tenderness of her eyes. Yet there is a keen look in 
them, too, which conforms to the strength of her 
mouth, which characteristic becomes more impressive 
as one talks with her. ‘‘She’s not the kind of a wo- 
man that any one is going to run a bluff on,’’ said one 
of her ‘‘boys.’’ Mrs. Booth’s father was an English 
clergyman and belonged to a family of considerable 
wealth, I was told. She has two children, a youth of 
sixteen and a girl a little younger, and charming chil- 
dren they are. 

It was eight years ago that Mrs. Booth founded the 
Volunteer Prisoners’ League. It was May 24th, 1896, 
that Mrs. Booth spoke to the men in Sing Sing and 
said: ‘‘If any man here is tired of the life he has 
been leading and wants to lead a new life, let him 
rise.’’ Twenty-six men stood up, and that was the 
nucleus of the league. 


Across the Mahogany 
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‘Don’t mention it—don’t!’’ he implored, for her 
lips were trembling. 

“*] will go away up stairs at once——’’ she fal- 
tered. ‘* But will you not please forego the joke? I 
left that door open, you know, and while I am not 
afraid of some things, I desperately dread to be made 
fun of.’’ 

** Why, with pleasure,’’ he complied. ‘‘ A joke or 
two more or less will not shorten Fred’s days. You 
had better replace the silver on the sideboard, and 
perhaps—I hate to ask it—but it might save awk- 
ward explanations after a bit, if you will rearrange 
my belongings within the suit-case—or else put them 
all within my reach, and I will do it. I have given 
you my pledge of honor not to leave this chair, you 
remember, until some man comes to take me in 
charge.’’ 

*‘Oh—but of course you are released from that 
now.’’ 

“Sorry, but I cannot release myself. I am a 
stickler for keeping my word.’’ His tone was very 
positive, and although she looked acutely, she could 
detect no light of laughter in his eyes. 

** Fred might as well know it all, then,’’ she said, 
impatiently. ‘*‘ How are you to explain your presence 
here ?”’ 

“* No need to explain—but stay, is Tippins still but- 
ler here ?’’ 

“* Yes,’’ she replied, eagerly. 

“‘If you could manage to send him to me first! 
He is discreet and does not ask questions. Still,’’ he 
insisted with a curious little smile, ‘‘I think you had 
better replace the silver and my clothes, if you will. 
There is no use. in giving Tippins needlees mystifica- 
tion.’’ 

She bit her lip, and he thought she was going to 
ery, but she only held her head a little higher and 
went over to where the valise lay open on the floor. 
He shaded his eyes with his hands and watched her, 
for her back was turned to him. There was some- 
thing in the very look of her in that charming negligé 
which made his bachelor heart feel queerly lonely, and 
as with graceful deftness she replaced and arranged 
the pieces on the sideboard an unaccustomed pain 
gnawed at him—a fleeting fancy of what might be the 
sweetness of small housekeeping intimacies with the 
one woman of a man’s love—a realization that he had 
missed more than he had gained in his luxurious single 
life. She went over to the couch and knelt by it. He 
saw her examine the laundry marks on his things, and 
drew a breath of satisfaction as he observed the ex- 
quisite neatness with which she placed all his belong- 
ings in the case. 

“*I am going to send Tippins now, and tell him you 
came while I happened to be up.’’ She stood, very 
small and straight, beside him. ‘‘ May I ask you for 
one more pledge of honor—will you please promise me 
that you will not tell of this performance ?’’ 

“* Most assuredly I will promise,’’ he said, quickly. 
“And I must congratulate you on the splendid 
spirit——’’ 

“Don’t, please !’’ she implored, and then, picking 
up her revolver, she gathered her blue draperies 
around her and went out, her bare feet making no 
sound on the carpet. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Tt has been very kind of you, Colonel Goodman,’’ 
she said, a few days later, as she was driving him to 
the station in Mrs. Variman’s dog-cart, ‘‘to refrain 
from any mention of my—my—mistake.”’ 

“* Did I not give you my word?” 


**Yes; but you have been so much better than 
your word, in the way you accepted Mary’s introduc- 
tion that first morning, and in that you have never in- 
dicated, even to me, by the slightest significance of 
speech or look, that you remembered it. I thank you, 
and as I look at you now I cannot see how I could 
have made the mistake of persisting in my first 
thought. ’’ 

‘** Now, it is my turn to say ‘thank you’ —I take it 
that you imply a compliment to my plain though honest 
phiz. Is it so?’’ 

** As you will,’’ she laughed. ‘‘I have been wish- 
ing to ask you one thing, though. Did Tippins show 
any great curiosity that morning ?’’ 

** Miss Russell—I fear that nice speech of yours 
was only a way to lead up to this question, but I 
mustn’t appraise a gift. No; Tippins is too mindful 
of what is due to the livery he wears to ever show 
surprise at anything. I think our guilty secret is 
safe ; but it is queer that you should mind itso. Your 
part in it was not inglorious.’’ 

** Don’t you know that a woman would rather suf- 
fer pain, hunger, cold, or fright than be made to 
appear ridiculous? It is enough,’’ she continued, in a 
slightly lower voice, ‘‘that I must ever appear so in 
your eyes — first impressions are never quite eradi- 
cated.’’ 

They drove on a while, with no sound breaking the 
monotonous sighing of the summer sea, save the 
crunch of the horses’ hoofs and the grind of the 
wheels on the shell road. The color was high in her 
face, and as he glanced at its profile he recognized a 
girlish timidity in her long-lashed eyes—truly she was 
little like the valiant maiden of that first meeting. As 
he rapidly reviewed the few days of their fast ripen- 
ing acquaintance it seemed to him that every phase 
of her was superlative in its charm, whether it was 
the flashes of audacity and coquetry, her childlikeness 
in joining the play of the children of the family, her 
singing in the evenings, or her rowing bare-armed and 
light-hearted over the blue of the little bay, yet more 
than all in this half shyness over a mutual under- 
standing. 

**Would you like to repair that mistake?”’ he asked 
after a bit. ‘*‘ Sweep the docket clean, and let us be- 
gin all over again ?’’ 

“*If I only could,’’ she replied. 

“Well, then, give me the reins. You are a capital 
whip, but I want you to look at me.’’ 

** Oh, is that all ?”’ 

**Not quite. Now, turn a little this way—so! 
Yes, that is better! Now, you said you were afraid 
of that first impression I am carrying back to town ?’’ 

“Yes !’’ His manner had put her on her guard, 
ond she looked up at him with eyes as innocent as a 
baby’s—the very pink and perfection of a coquette’s 
art, as he well knew. 

**Shall I tell you what that first impression was 
what I thought and think ?’’ 

“*Please do not harrow me with the recital—only 
tell me how to make amends, and quickly, for see, we 
are already at the station, and the train is here.’’ 

“*True—well, then, it is this. You compelled me 
to sit at the head of a table of which you were very 
much in charge, the other morning, you know. While 
I sat there, thoughts came to me which lingered per- 
sistently. It is a pleasant thing to have a woman look- 
ing across the level of a table at you, and it makes 
certain comparisons and contrasts very odious in- 
deed.’’ 

** Even though the table be not yours, and the wo- 
man——’’ She broke down lamely, and dropped her 
eyes to her hands lying folded in her lap. 

“*You are not looking at me, Miss Russell—Valerie 


(it is a pretty name, and there are occasions when a 
man need not apologize for taking the liberty!) So— 
I can tell you better when I see your eyes—as I was 
saying, it made me think of my own table which has 
waited very long indeed for me to supply a presiding 
genius for it, and I knew as well—was as sure—as 
though I were a callow youth of twenty instead of a 
venerable gentleman of forty-five, that you were the 
one woman for the place—I frankly fell in love at first 
sight, after I have scoffed at that performance for 
more than twenty years. Now, you compelled me to 
sit there with you--let me persuade you by gentler 
means to retaliate in kind—honor my humble board, 
and sit opposite me, for always !’’ 

They had stopped at the entrance to the little sta- 
tion, and he was looking at her very earnestly while he 
was talking. Her glance dropped and strayed to where 
she saw some loungers eying them curiously. 

“*Hadn’t you better get out now ? Those people are 
watching, and you look so—so—solemn !’’ 

**T feel solemn—it is a momentous question I ami 
propounding, and I don’t care how many people are 
looking.’’ 

‘* Do get out !’’ she pleaded. ‘‘ They are whispering 
ard laughing.”’ 

“* Right here do I sit until you tell me whether you 
will marry me or not !”’ 

** Oh, dear, and you are a man of your word! How 
could I live with a creature so obstinate ?’’ 

“*Is it no, then ?’’ 

** Well—not exactly! You see, I should hate for 
you to marry some other woman, and tell her all about 

that! Men do tell their wives everything, don’t 
they ?’’ 

**T should take pleasure in telling you all you 
wanted to know, under certain circumstances—is it 
yes ?”’ 

“Those horrid men keep laughing.’’ 

‘* Right here do I sit until you decide.’’ 

“*It is so sudden—you haven’t even made love to 
me yet !’’ 

**T’ll come back next week and repair the omission 
nobly—is it yes ?’’ 

** Will you hire Tippins away from Fred? I’d feel 
safer if he was in our employ.’’ 

““Heavens—our! Yes, I’ll hire him, and his wife, 
too, if that will make you happier—is it yes ?’’ 

** You are so persistent—-y-e-s—if there is no other 
way to get you out of this cart !’’ 

**My darling— my sweet-——”’ 

“*Mind, those people are looking !”’ 

““Those precious people—at least I may shake 
hands with you ?’’ 

** Shake, not hold hands—mind,- they are looking !’’ 
The words were very gay as she drew her hand from 
his fervid clasp, but he smiled and was satisfied, for 
the gray eyes were turned to his in a sweet and tender 
look one moment before she turned the cart and drove 
away. 

e 2 
Stomach Troubles. 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


produces healthy activity of weak and disordered 
stomachs ;. perfects digestion, and improves appetite. 
An unexcelled strength-builder. It induces refreshing 
sleep. 


Why Modify Milk 
for infant feeding in the uncertain ways of the novice 
when you can have always with you a supply of Bor- 
den’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, a perfect cow’s 
milk from herds of native breeds, the perfection of in- 
fant food? Use it for tea and coffee. 
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BRIDGE OVER THE “ PEARL RIVER,” AT SALEM, INDIA. GRAND PARADE ON THE “PIKE” AT THE OPENING OF THE 8ST. LOUIS 


(PRIZE- WINNER.) 
Herbert Taylor, India. EXPOSITION.— Paul (. Guignon, Missouri. 























FEDERAL EXPRESS, ON N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., CARRYING MUCH GOVERNMENT MONEY, WRECKED 
AT PORTCHESTER, N. Y., AND TWO MEN KILLED. 
Harold R. Callisen, New York. 


GOVERNOR WARFIELD PRESENTING MEDALS TO MEMBERS OF THE FIFTH MARYLAND REGIMENT 
WHO DISTINGUISHED THEMSELVES DURING THE BIG FIRE IN BALTIMORE. 
Mrs. C. R. Miller, Maryland. 
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§.LT LAKE CITYS BUSIEST THOROUGHFARE—MAIN STREET, LOOKING UNITED STATES TORPEDO-BOAT DESTROYER “LAWRENCE,” A VISITOR 70 THE 
SOUTH FROM SECOND STREET. EXPOSITION, ANCHORED IN ST. LOUIS HARBOR. 
Mrs. C. R. Miller, Maryland. 


AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTO. CONTEST—INDIA WINS. 


WIDE RANGE OF THE CAMERA’S WORK SHOWN IN A VARIETY OF FINE PICTURES BY SKILLED ARTISTS. 
(SEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 574.) 


James A. Fitzgerald, Missouri. 















S EVERY ONE knows, the present conflict between 
Japan and Russia has been brewing ever since 
1897, when the Czar’s government succeeded, by means 
of that intrigue and underhand diplomacy character- 
istic of the Russian school of statesmen, in depriving 
Japan of the chief and well-earned fruits of her vic- 
tory over China, these fruits being the control of 
Korea. That action, which Russia was enabled to ac- 
complish with the complaisant assistance of other 
Powers, left a deep and lasting root of bitterness, and 
the present war is largely the outcome of that feeling. 
A striking and vivid side light on the transaction by 
which Japan was cheated of her lawful spoil in 1897 
is furnished in Archer B. Hulbert’s novel, ‘* The Queen 
of Quelparte,’’ a new edition of which has recently 
been issued by Little, Brown & Co. Mr. Hulbert 
went to the far East in 1897 as a representative of 
several American news- 
papers, and located in 
Seoul, Korea, then, as 
now, the pivot in EKast- 
ern politics. He gain- 
ed a close and intimate 
knowledge of Russian 
politics as the editor of 
the Korean Independ- 
ent, and also because 
his brother, Homer B. 
Hulbert, for eighteen 
years has been head 
master of the royal 
normal school at Seoul, 
and is the editor of the 
Korean Review, and 
the Associated Press 
representative at the 
Korean capital. ‘‘The 
Queen of Quelparte’’ 
is the story-of the ex- 
citing experiences of a 
young American, 
Robert---Martyn, who 
had entered the employ of Colonel Oranoff, of the 
Russian service, and incidentally fallen in love with 
his pretty daughter Dulcine. These three persons are 
the participants in stirring and unusual events, many 
of which actually took place, not in Quelparte, but 
in the little country of Korea, shortly after the 
Chinese-Japanese war. In carrying out the scheme 
of Russia, Martyn is sent to a Buddhist temple on Lynx 
Island to bring the imperial sarcophagus, containing 
the body of the murdered Korean Queen, to the Russian 
legation at the capital of Quelparte, preparatory to a 
gorgeous funeral pageant. The Chinese, directed by 
Prince Tuen, are alert, and, in order to prevent the 
event, blow up the temple in which the Queen’s body 
is deposited before Martyn and his Cossacks can reach 
it. This appears to prevent any funeral pageant, and, 
owing to Oriental superstition, threatens dire results ; 
but at the last moment Dulcine bravely impersonates 
the dead Queen, and the great event occurs. 
O THE LARGE number of successful authors who 
have been graduated from the school of journalism 
must be added Mr. Frederick O. Bartlett, whose 
‘*Joan of the Alley ’’ has recently come from the 
press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Mr. Bartlett was 
formerly a reporter on a New York City journal, the 
same paper, if we mistake not, where Richard Harding 
Davis and Jacob Riis laid in the wealth of experiences 
on which they have since reaped such large literary 
dividends. It was while acting in the capacity of a 
reporter that Mr. Bartlett happened upon the scenes 
and characters which he has worked up’‘so effectively 
in ‘‘ Joan of the Alley.’’ His duty called him one day 
to the top of a city tenement, and there he discovered, 
sitting in the sun, a mite of a girl in the last stages of 
consumption. Hopping about the flat roof was her 
only companion, a thin, sorrowful-looking white rabbit, 
who was also suffering from the same disease, con- 
tracted from his mistress. For three years this girl 
had lived there, going below only in stormy. weather 
and at night. What she saw of the world was simply 
her bird’s-eye view from the roof-top. For days after- 
ward the memory of this little girl haunted the young 
reporter, and he began to write her life. Then he met 
Joan, an utterly different type of girl who lived a most 
active life in the very heartof things. Indeed, she swept 
all before her and changed the whole course of the story. 
The little girl on the roof was not even mentioned, 
and she now seemed to the author only a shadow. One 
day he returned to the tenement to see what had be- 
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come of her. She had gone, and only a rickety chair 
was left, and a little bit of dried-up carrot with the 
marks of tiny teeth in it. 
N ELEMENT in Mr. Eden Phillpot’s latest story, 
‘*The American Prisoner’’ (Macmillan), which 
gives it a unique interest for American readers lies in 
the fact that it has to do largely with an episode, or 
series of episodes, in the War of 1812, of which most 
histories of that conflict say nothing whatever, and 
concerning which little appears in any other literature 
now available. The episodes referred to concern the 
detention and treatment of the thousands of Ameri- 
cans captured by the British during the war and car- 
ried off to English military prisons. One of these 
prisons, that at Dartmoor, where some six thousand 
Americans were confined at one time, is the scene of 
Mr. Phillpot’s stirring romance, and the narrative is 
based, in part, on actual facts. The hero of the story, 
Cecil Stark, is one of the prisoners, and the interest 
lies in the plots and counter-plots concocted among the 
captives at Dartmoor and their attempts at escape, 
but most of all in the attachment formed between the 
gallant Stark and the lovely Grace Malherb, the only 
daughter of a neighboring English ’squire. The latter 
violently opposes his daughter’s choice, and the path of 
true love is made to run through many intrigues, con- 
spiracies, and villainous schemes of all sorts, all de- 
signed to keep the lovers apart and prevent their 
union. Among the active agents in these machina- 
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tions is one Peter Norcott, a discarded suitor of Miss 
Malherb’s, and an old crone who goes by the name of 
Mother Lee and who comes as near being a fiend in- 
carnate as one often meets with in fiction. Grace 
Malherb, in an effort to join her faithful lover, is con- 
cealed for a time in Mother Lee’s den out on the moor 
and comes perilously near her death before she is res- 
cued. The description of the lair of this vile and 
murderous hag and her insane passion for the Malherb 
marble, a rare and precious heirloom of the Malherb 
family, which she has stolen, is one of the strongest 
passages in recent fiction, a master-stroke of its kind. 
The revolt among the prisoners at Dartmoor, after 
peace has been declared but before they are freed, 
with all its sad and tragical consequences, is related in 
graphic style and forms a chapter of absorbing in- 
terest. 
OLONEL HENRY WATTERSON, the veteran 
journalist and orator of Kentucky, in common 
with most men who think their own thoughts and 
speak them frankly and boldly, often draws upon him- 
self a good deal of hot fire, a fate he has not escaped, 
and probably did not expect to escape, as the author 
of the book, ‘‘ Compromises of Life ’’ (Fox, Duffield & 
Co.). It was our good fortune to hear several of the 
addresses which are included among the contents of this 
volume as they were originally delivered by the gifted 
and eloquent Southerner, and can we therefore testify 
from first-hand knowledge as to their fiery and some- 
what iconoclastic quality. Colonel Watterson’s stric- 
tures on the character and conduct of Newport society, 
which stirred up such a breeze when first written, have 
stirred up another breeze of equal or greater dimen- 
sions since they appeared in this volume. Commodore 
Gerry, when interviewed the other day in regard to 
this matter, said: ‘‘The gallant colonel should go to 
Newport in order that he may realize the advantages 
living in the moon has over looking at it through a 
telescope.’’ Colonel Watterson’s reply to this is that 
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he does not merely use a telescope, that he has not 
only made a journey to the moon (Newport), but lived 
in that heavenly body long enough to know its customs 
and inhabitants thoroughly. It is certain that whether 
you are prepared to indorse all of the Kentucky jour- 
nalist’s views on politics and society or not, you cannot 
help being keenly interested, and often diverted, by 
his caustic observations and slashing criticisms on men 
and things as they appear to him. 
— 


ISS HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE, whose new 
book, “‘A Country Interlude,’”’ has been pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., is a daughter of 
Julian Hawthorne and a granddaughter of Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne. She was taken abroad as a baby 
and lived in England and on the continent for a dozen 
or more years. Since then she has led a more or less 
wandering existence, 
mostly in America, but 
spending two years in 
the island of Jamaica 
and another year in 
France and Italy. 
Country ways and 
country things have 
always appealed to her, 
and her book is an ex- 
pression of her feeling 
in that direction, with 
a love-story woven in 
as a weft to the ways 
of summer growth and 
blossom. Miss Haw- 
thorne is now living at 
Yonkers on the Hud- 
son, and the scene of 
her story is laid at a 
country place on this 
river. She has pre- 
viously been known 
through her short 
stories and poems 
which have appeared in many of the leading maga- 
zines. 
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HE FLOOD of books on Japan seems to be with- 
out limit, and more are on their way. Perhaps 
the most curious of them all is a volume published by 
Dodd, Mead & Co., entitled “‘Japan,"’ described by 
great writers and travelers. The idea is to present 
Japan as it appears to the various celebrated writers 
who have treated of it. In this volume, the people, 
the daily life, the customs, the scenery, the buildings, 
art, etc., are described and discussed by the best 
writers on Japan. 
N° SINGLE volume has ever been issued presenting 
evidence from archzological research in support 
of the authenticity of the Bible so fully, so compre- 
hensively, and in such an attractive and readable form 
as ‘‘ Explorations in Bible Lands,’’ a work edited by 
Professor Herman V. Hilprecht, who holds the chair of 
Assyriology in the University of Pennsylvania, and 
published by A. J. Holman & Co., of Philadelphia. 
Professor Hilprecht has for his associates in the compo- 
sition of this work four of the best-known archologists 
of Germany, including Professor Hommel, of the Univer- 
sity of Munich, and Dr. Steindorf, of the University of 
Leipzig, each of whom contributes a number of chap- 
ters on his specialty. Professor Hilprecht himself, who 
is director of the Babylonian expedition, describes the 
results accomplished by successive explorations among 
the buried cities of Assyria and Babylonia; Professor 
Hommel, recounts the discoveries made in Arabia ; Dr. 
Steindorf tells of the excavations in Egypt, and other 
writers devote themselves to archzological work in 
Palestine and to the discoveries made concerning the 
so-called Hittites. The results of this work set forth 
in the text are further illumined by nearly two hun- 
dred illustrations, from photographs and drawings, and 
four maps. The testimony which the volume affords 
to the authenticity of the Scripture is amazing in its 
richness and variety. With such a work for ready ref- 
erence a Bible teacher may bring to his task facts 
that will light up many a dark passage. The general 
student of the Bible, the philologist, and the historian 
each will find in the work a rich contribution to their 
several departments of knowledge. 


Strong and better men and women are those who 
use Abbott’s Angostura Bitters. At druggists’. 
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This is the first installment of a letter from Professor Hook 

The letter will end in he next issue.) 
BoisE, Ip., June 6th, 1904. 

‘HE TREND of mining enterprise is toward the 

Northwest. This season will see the further de- 
velopment of great mines, the building of mills for 
the extraction of their product, the improvement of 
transportation, and the exploration of new mineral ter- 
ritory. The spirit of activity is apparent everywhere 
throughout this section, the increased resources of the 
people of the Northwest themselves and the investment 
of Eastern capital combining to increase mining enter- 
prise and mineral output in this vast mineral-bearing do- 
main. I havestopped here in Idaho because this is the 
first and, in some respects, the most important part of 
this region; and of all thereis none more unique and in- 
teresting. No mining country has attracted the atten- 
tion in recent years that has been directed toward 
Thunder Mounitain in this State. This section is unique. 
Here is an area hundreds of miles in extent, thoroughly 
demonstrated now to be a rich gold region with vast 
ore bodies, practically cut off from the outside world 
by mountains that are almost impregnable. 

While the owners of the mines in Thunder Moun- 
tain are working to put their properties in shape for 
the extraction of their ores, the State is working dili- 
gently on a wagon road through the mountains that 
will form an outlet and an inlet to the region of gold 
within. It is like a great pocket of wealth to which 
there is no opening. This State wagon road is now 
nearing completion. When it has been finally finished 
a new condition of things wi!! surprise the country. 
Several companies which own mines within the barrier 
of the mountains have purchased large mills and have 
them ready and waiting at the portal, to be taken 
within as soon as the door is opened. These mills will 
at once begin upon the reduction of the ores that have 
already been blocked out. The result should be a sud- 
den great production, and it seems to me that Thunder 
Mountain will then experience a second boom far 
greater than the first. 

Meanwhile the reports from the advance guard of 
the industrial army which already has a foothold with- 
in the citadel of gold continue to be highly encourag- 
ing to the besiegers. It is not well to believe every- 
thing that one hears, and it is equally unwise to re- 
fuse credence to all tales which seem to involve an ele- 
ment of the unusual. There have been surprises on 
Thunder Mountain during the winter, and especially 
during the early spring, and the facts developed are no 
less unexpected to men who are directly interested than 
they will be to the general public when the disclosures 
are made. The present writer is acquainted with cer- 
tain persons who are secretly praying for more faith 
in order to credit the confidential reports which they 
have received in regard to their own property, and are 
preserving a dignified silence while awaiting indisputa- 
ble verification from the mines. It is very likely that 
they will get it. 

He who is interested in the truth about Thunder 
Mountain, whether as a present or prospective in- 
vestor, should receive these stories of rich strikes with 
a perfectly steady mind. Even though he should give 
‘ull rein to his credulity, and accept for gospel every 
tale that is told, he will run no risk of harm, provided 
that he will keep firmly in mind certain basic truths in 
regard to gold-mining in general and Thunder Moun- 
tain in particular. At the peril of seeming to quote 
from the first page of the gold-miner’s primer, I will 
venture to state some of these truths. 

The central feature of the Thunder Mountain min- 
ing district is the great gold-bearing zone which has 
been called the “‘ blanket.’’ Ownership of this section 
of the district is divided among a number of companies, 
some of which are offering development stock to the 
public. Although a large amount of development 
work has been done on various parts of the blanket, 
only one plant for the extraction of gold has yet been 
put in operation there. This is a very small mill owned 
by the Dewey company. It was ‘‘packed’’ in on 
mule-back at great expense in comparison with the 
normal cost of the transportation of such machinery. 
Other companies have been waiting for the completion 
of the wagon road, and so the Dewey mill has had the 
first bite of the famous gold blanket all to itself. 

This mill was operated during the winter, and the 
results give an excellent indication as to the possibili- 
ties of the blanket ores. During the month of March 
the mill crushed 1,051 tons of ore and the bullion value 
was $20,004.05. 

The product was worth very much more than the 
mill. It is a small one and extracts by amalgamation 
alone. A twenty-stamp mill, capable of crushing 110 
tons a day, and having a cyanide annex (which adds 
about 12 per cent. to the saving of gold), would cost 
about $35,000, and would earn that sum in less than 
two months, even though the ore supplied to it aver- 
aged only $7 per ton. But the assay value of the ore 
supplied to the Dewey mill during March was $24.60 
per ton, and there is no reason why any other mine on 
the blanket should not do the same, as soon as the 
ore bodies are properly opened up. 

Now what does this mean to the thoughtful man 
who has a little money to invest in a good gold mine ? 
It means that he must invest before a mill is set up 
on any mine that comprises a part of the Thunder 
Mountain gold blanket, because after the extraction of 
gold has actually begun, the plant will provide for its 
own increase. 
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This is one of the rudimentary truths already re- 
ferred to. Mines operating on large surface bodies of 
free-milling gold ore require small initial capital, and 
multiply their value with the multiplication of their 
plants. Their development stock is always sold at 
bargain-prices, because they can show no earnings at 
the time when the stock is offered ; but when the mills 
begin to work, the prices jump, and before an investor 
can get his money in, the shares are withdrawn from 
sale. This is what has happened with the Dewey mine 
shares which were offered at forty cents less than two 
years ago, and are now said to be worth from $7 to 
$10 per share. It has happened with the Sunnyside 
shares, even though no-mill has been set up, and merely 
as a result of the development work which has been 
more extensive on this property than on any other of 
the blanket mines. ; 

It is obvious, then, that the information which will 
be of most use to any person who has cast a wistful 
eye upon the mineral wealth of Thunder Mountain is 
that which will direct his glance toward a mine of 
known value that is waiting for its mill. 

In this connection it is necessary to point out the 
fact that gold mining in the Thunder Mountain region 
(as elsewhere) is of two kinds. One kind is called 
quartz mining, although, strictly speaking, all gold 
ores are quartz. But the expression is commonly used 
to designate that sort of gold mining which consists in 
extracting the precious metal from a narrow vein of 
high-grade ore. Such amine is always more or less a 
speculative proposition. Nobody can forecast its fu- 
ture to any great extent. A narrow vein of high- 
grade ore is a grand piece of property when you have 
it; but it is a tragedy when you have lost it. Permit 
me to quote from a recent writer who covered this 
point neatly in a few words: 

‘*The narrow vein of high-grade ore may always 
‘pinch out.’ The miner pursues it into the depths of 
the earth and suddenly reaches a break. What has 
become of the other portion? It may be ten feet dis- 
tant. A convulsion of nature may have sunk it half a 
mile into the earth, or, even worse, may have carried 
it half a mile high, where it was long ago destroyed 
by erosion, and its precious contents scattered along 
the beds of streams. Fortunes have been lost in vain 
searching. Fortunes have been made in a day by 
lucky strikes. But, win or lose, this sort of mining is 
essentially speculative. 

** Even to the most experienced miner, the surface 
gives little indication of the course of one of these 
veins ; and when he has sunk shafts and driven tun- 
nels into the depths of the earth, often he has succeed- 
ed only in increasing his own bewilderment. ”’ 

This is the painful truth about narrow-gauge gold 
mining. It is admirably illustrated by the history of 
the wonderful Comstock lode which yielded $150,000, - 
000 in gold. It vanished at last, and $75,000,000 has 
been spent in the vain attempt to find it. 

There are quartz mines in the Thunder Mountain 
region, and some of them will greatly enrich their 
stockholders, no doubt. They look like great proper- 
ties to-day. What they will look like ten or fifteen 
years from now is known only to the Supreme Omnis- 
cience. It certainly is not the purpose of the present 
writer to undervalue any of the remarkable discoveries 
in the Thunder Mountain district, or to compare one 
mine with another, except so far as well recognized 
general principles constrain the judgment. The dif- 
ference between speculative and non-speculative gold 
mining is a matter of fact and not of opinion. It is 
the difference between narrow-gauge and broad-gauge 
mining. Narrow-gauge mining will make some men 
rich and others poor; broad-gauge mining will make 
some men rich and nobody poor. 

What I have called broad-gauge mining is the most 
modern kind of gold-gaining. It consists in extracting 
the yellow metal from a large deposit of so-called low- 
grade ore. The greatest gold producer in the world, 
the Homestake, at Lead, S. D., is a mine of this class. 
Its yield is $450,000 a month, and this enormous sum 
is derived from ore of a very low grade, constituting a 
vast deposit evenly mineralized and easily workable. 
The operations of the Homestake mine cannot be called 
speculative, but the richest mine on the Comstock lode 
was always a speculative proposition, even in its best 
day. 

The Thunder Mountain district offers a choice of 
the two kinds of mining, for the name is used to desig- 
nate a region which is several hundred square miles in 
extent, whereas the mineralogical marvel which has 
given these new gold fields their chief fame is limited 
to a tract about a mile and a half long by three-fifths 
to three-quarters of a mile wide. 

This is the famous gold blanket on which are located 
the Dewey, H. Y., Sunnyside, Climax, and other 
great mines. The blanket is a freak of nature which 
puzzled the experts for a time, but is now well under- 
stood, as a result of scientific study and practical de- 
velopment. It was formed by an outflow of gold- 
bearing rock from some vent on Thunder Mountain 
which is now obliterated, and it spread over the adja- 
cent land in a burning flood. It cooled, and left the 
gold imprisoned in the rocks. 

The various mining companies whose locations are 
on the blanket have done about fifteen thousand feet 
of tunneling in the last two years, and many shafts 
have been sunk—though none has reached the bottom 
of the formation. Thus the blanket has been pierced 
at all points, and thousands of assays have been made. 
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The results are amazing in their uniformity. They 
prove beyond all question that this blanket vein or 
zone is one of the greatest deposits of low-grade, free- 
milling gold ore that man has yet discovered in his 
long quest of the precious metal. 

Scientific determinations indicate that the blanket 
is mineralized to the extent of from $6 to $10 a ton, 
on the average, for the first hundred feet of depth, 
and that the values increase slowly and steadily as the 
lower parts are reached. It has already been noted 
here that the Dewey mine was able to run ore averag- 
ing $24.60 per ton during the month of March. The 
assays along the principal tunnel on the Dakota claim 
of the H. Y. group have shown values running up 
to about $19 per ton within the first two hundred and 
fifty feet, although the depth below the surface is 
only about one hundred feet. This tunnel is now in 
more than three hundred feet, and has revealed un- 
expectedly rich ores in the later portions, but the 
figures are at present unobtainable from official 
sources. There are rumors which take one’s breath 
away, merely to hear them, but the officials of the 
company are reticent. Another reference will be 
made to this matter presently. 

The point which is especially worthy of notice is 
that the blanket is known to be mineralized throughout 
with a workable percentage of gold. The expense of 
mining and milling, as proved by development work, 
and by the experience of the Dewey company during 
the past winter, cannot exceed $1.75 per ton on the 
average. The ore is all free-milling, and contains no 
‘‘ rebellious ’’ metals. Upon a basis of $6 of assay 
value to the ton, a splendid, dividend-paying property 
is assured in the case of every mine having a slice of 
the blanket. 

This is the most important fact to be considered by 
any person who meditates making an investment in 
Thunder Mountain shares. The gold blanket offers a 
calculable proposition. Figure that the known aver- 
age ore values determine the worth of the mine. Con- 
sider the gold blanket as an ore body at least five hun- 
dred feet thick. Estimate 10,000,000 tons of rock 
for every one hundred and twenty feet of depth ona 
twenty-acre claim. Assume that the assay values run 
from $3 to $4 at the surface to $25 at the depth now 
reached by the Dewey mine’s workings. Place the 
cost of mining and milling at about $1.70 per ton. 
Then you have a basis for estimating the desirability 
of the investment. 

Remember that the business proposition is the ex- 
traction of gold from a great body of low-grade, free- 
milling gold ore, and not from a narrow and elusive 
vein of high-grade quartz. If rich strikes are made 
they will increase the profits of the enterprise, but the 
main proposition will be there just the same. It is the 
fact that the gold blanket as a whole is mineralized 
richly enough to yield a large protit above the cost of 
mining and milling. Rich strikes are as likely to occur 
in a mine on the blanket as in one that is working 
a narrow vein. The difference is that a narrow-gauge 
mine is dependent upon rich strikes, since even the 
regular continuance of the vein is always more or less 
a matter of luck, whereas the broad-gauge mine is 
not dependent upon a freak of fortune; though any 
mine on the Thunder Mountain gold blanket may strike 
a bonanza any day in the year. 

Take the H. Y. group of mines as an example. 
The claims comprise 185 acres of the central portion 
of the gold blanket. They lie somewhat to the south- 
ward of the Dewey mine, and to the southwestward 
of the Sunnyside. There are eight full claims and 
several fractions which bring the total up to the acre- 
age already mentioned. The claims are contiguous, 
except the Mollie, which is separate and lies to the 
westward of the others. On the Dakota No. 1 claim 
of the H. Y. group (which lies farthest to the east- 
ward) there is a development tunnel which has been 
driven into the hillside somewhat more than 300 feet. 
It is in the blanket all the way. Many assays have 
been taken in this tunnel, and the values increase from 
about $3.50 per ton at the mouth, to about $19 in 
the deeper portions. These are average assays ex- 
clusive of accidental high values and “‘ pockets.’’ 

The ores encountered are the regular porphyritic 
quartz of the blanket vein, of which there are two 
principal varieties: a light yellowish brown, and a 
grayish blue. The brown rock is soft and can be 
readily broken with a small hammer. It looks as if 
it might have been deposited in the presence of water 
vapor, superheated by the mass of molten matter that 
poured from the rift in Thunder Mountain, in the old 
days. The blue rock is a little more firm, and some- 
what finer in texture. Both contain gold; and some- 
times one is the richer, and sometimes the other. 

On the Mollie claim of the H. Y. group there is 
a tunnel which reveals precisely the same formation, 
though the distance between the two openings is 3,400 
feet. There is a little more of the brown rock in the 
Mollie, and more of the blue in the Dakota. The gold 
values have been practically the same in both tunnels, 
in respect to distance from the surface. 

North of these tunnels, and on the dividing line be- 
tween the H. Y. and the Climax properties, a shaft is 
being sunk to determine, if possible, the depth of the 
gold blanket. This shaft is now about one hundred 
feet deep. It pierces the same rock, which yields 
similar results to the assayer. Upon the average 
the gold seems very evenly distributed, and it is rare 

Continued on page 572. 
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VAN DUYN, 


Ot Syracuse University, throwing the hammer 
harle. 





KINNEY, 
Shot-putter and hammer-thrower at Vale.— rd 


W. A. TILT, 
Pitcher on the Columbia ’varsity nine.—ar/e. 





J. A BOYD, 
Shot and hammer wielder on tie 
Pennsylvania team. 
Earle. 























FOUK CRACK PENNSYLVANIA KUNNERS. 


Left to right J. S. Taylor, phenomenal colored quarter-miler ; 5. H. ‘Terry, 1. S. Orton, W. A. Gunn.— Larle. 




















R. B. GRING, 


Of Harvard, breaking the intercollegiate record, with a pole vault of 11 feet 74 inches,—/%ctorial News Combany. 




















WEST POINT MILITARY ACADEMY BASEBALL TEAM.—Mrs. C. R. Miller. 
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F. A. PIEKARSKI, 
Pennsylvania University’s shot-putter and 
hammer-thrower har 





EDDINGFIELD, 


Ot Columbia University, sprinter and broad 
jumper.— /arle, 





CHARLES MAC DONALD, 
A mile-runner of merit at Columbia.— Zar/e, 





WALTER J. TRAVIS, 
The American golf champion, who recently won 
the English amateur golf championship 
at Sandwich, England. 








YOUNG 


AMERICAN ATHLETES OF STANDING AND REPUTE. 
COLLEGE MEN WHO HAVE MADE GOOD RECORDS, AND TRAVIS, THE WORLD’S AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPION. 
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THANK THE PUBLIC FOR THEIR GENEROUS 
APPRECIATION AND PATRONAGE OF 


MOET & CHANDON 


CHAMPAGNE, 


Que A A904 


New Vintage, 1898 
WHITE SEAL 


ON SALE. 


EVERY CORK 
BRANDED. Never IN THE HISTORY OF 
Ke CHAMPAGNE HAS 


SUCH A SUPERB QUALITY 
OF WINE BEEN OFFERED. 


| q Great Revelation AWAITS 


EVERY LOVER OF A SPARKLING 
WINE. IN THIS LATEST VINTAGE, 


WHITE SEAL 
MUCH DRYER THAN MOST SO CALLED BRUT CHAMPAGNES. 
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FIRST LEGATION BUILDING EVER ERECTED BY THE UNITED STATES 


LAYING THE CORNER-STONE OF THE NEW HOME FOR OUR DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVES AT PEKING-—-THE AMERICAN MINISTER, MR. CONGER, ON THE PLATFORM READING THE DEDICATION SPEECH, 


Jasper’ 


OW LONG will the business depres- 
sion last? ,That is the question 
that is beginning to distress financial and 
business circles. All those who are 
loaded up with immature and indigestible 
securities, and all the financial writers 
who represent these gentlemen, have 
persisted for months in denying that 
there was anything like a real wave of 
business depression in this country, but, 
facing the fact that railroads are cutting 
their expenses right and left and reduc- 
ing their employés by the thousands and 
tens of thousands—making, in fact, the 
heaviest reduction that I can call to 
mind since the panic of 1893--and the 
further fact that the traffic officials of 
the railways now admit that freight and 
passenger business has not been so light 
before in several years, it is undeniable 
that the depression is not only here but 
that it is widespread and constantly in- 
creasing. 

Those who think it is only temporary 
should bear in mind that the railroads 
which have been making short-time loans 
to tide them over have been careful to 
borrow for a period of from eighteen 
months to two years. The astute finan- 
ciers who manage and manipulate these 
properties evidently feel certain that the 
depression will not be short-lived. Other- 
wise they would make their emergency 
loans for a six- or eight-months period, 
and thus escape the heavy interest 
charges now being paid. Those who talk 
about the probabilities of an early boom 
in the stock market, and base their pre- 
diction on the statement that stocks are 
now on such a level that a rise is war- 
ranted, are also in error. Stocks are 
not as cheap now as they were at the low 
level of 1908. Atchison then sold as low 
as 54; Louisville and Nashville at 95; 
Missouri Pacific at 86; St. Paul at 134; 
Southern Pacific at 39; Union Pacific at 
66 ; Reading at 38, and Baltimore and 
Ohio at 72. 

Are we any better off this year than 
we were a year ago’? Quite the con- 
trary. Then a great majority of the 
people believed that times were still 
good, and the country still prosperous. 
Who believes that now? The worst is 
yet tocome. The reorganization of the 
Denver and Southwestern Railroad and 
the wiping out of its common stock is 
but the beginning of the end. It is al- 
most incredible that this company, which 
only a few years ago was paying hand- 
some dividends on its common and pre- 
ferred shares, is unable to pay divi- 
dends on either, and must reduce its 
bonded indebtedness. The Denver and 
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Southwestern was made up of a num- 
ber of small railways in the Cripple 
Creek gold-fields. It had a monopoly of 
the business and worked it so selfishly 
that it compelled the mining interests to 
build a competing line, and when that 
was finished it was a death-blow to the 
Denver and Southwestern. Its mort- 
gage bonds were secured by a collateral 
trust mortgage on a lot of water-power, 
terminal, and railway companies, and to 
wipe out the stock it was only necessary 
for the bondholders to demand the sale 
of the collateral back of the bonds and 
to buy them in and own everything in 
sight. Is it remarkable that investors 
are fighting shy of the newfangled bond 
issues which masquerade under the names 
of ‘‘collateral trusts,’’ ‘‘debentures,’’ 
‘‘incomes,’’ and so on? 


“G. R.,”’ New York: Ido not find you on my pre- 
ferred list. 

ge ag Westminster, Md.: Preference continued 
for, one year. 

*M. H.,”’ Ottumwa, Ia.: Preference continued for 
three months. 

“T..”’ Philadelphia: The decline in the earnings 
of Erie is due largely to the severe winter, ‘and 
quite as much tothe general and rapidly extending 
open in business. 

”" Homestead, Penn.: I can obtain no con- 
ientiin of the story and doubt it very much. No 
one is going to put $100,000,000 in an iron and steel 
plant at this particular time. 

"ie ’ Chicago; 1. People’s Gas is not * 
absolutely safe investment.”’ It is subject to ja 
many vicissitudes of legislation. 2. The bonds are 
considered good. 3. Can obtain no rating, but they 
onpest to stand well. 

’ Battle Creek, Mich.: Such propositions are 
not Th now. Three per cent. investments in 
real estate are not regarded as better than first-class 
gilt-edged bonds yielding more money and readily 
salable on the exchange. 

‘H.,” Springfield, Mo.: 1. The slump in Chic. 
Terminal was based on the statement that its earn- 
ings were declining, and that it was facing a deficit. 
2. Nothing new untila little later in the summer. It 
is too early to know what the year’s business will be. 

“P.,”” Elmira: No agent has a right to tell you 
anything differently about this department and its 
privileges than the announcement which appears at 
its head and which states very clearly that subscrib- 
ers at the home office, at full rates, are alone en- 
titled to a place on my preferred list. Subscribers at 
reduced rates through agents are not entitled to this 
preference. 

“S.,”” Brooklyn, N. Y.: Would it not be well to 
wait until summer is here before making your com- 
plaint? You certainly do not expect that the first 
week in summer can reflect the earning power of 
the company. I have no doubt that competition is 
acute at the opening of the season, after a protract- 
ed period of cold weather. Would you advise that 
competition be not met, or that the stronger give 
A to the weaker? 

W.,”’ Richmond, Va.: 1. I have said of about 
nearly all of the cheap industrials that, in view of 
the business depression, those that are reporting 
decreased earnings with no margin, or a slender 
margin, for dividends, will no doubt have to pass 
dividends on their common shares. I am unable to 
ascertain what the directors of the International 
Steam Pump propose to do on the dividend question. 
I do know that the common shares represent water 
almost entirely. 

St. Mary’s, Penn.: One dollar received. 
You are on my preferred list for three months. 1. 
I only know what the firm says of the property. 
The shares are not dealt in on Wall Street. I have 
no rating of the firm. 2. I have said before that 
something seems to be wrong with Metropolitan. 
Its earnings are not satisfactory and many believe 
that the 7 per cent. dividends cannot be maintained 
unless the Metropolitan is absorbed by the Inter- 


Mrs. E. K. Lowry. 


borough, which would then monopolize the local 
traffic of New York City, with the exception of the 
ee system. 


’ Seneca Falls: The stockholders’ committee 
had nothing to do with the inventory of the ice 
owned by the American Ice Company. The com- 
mittee’s report found fault with the company for 


having inventoried its ice at too high a figure. The 


earnings of the summer enabled the company last 
year to pay off nearly a million dollars of its indebted- 
ness, and with as favorable weather this year, in view 
of the large retrenchments that are being made, 
the company should do better. It is now entering 
upon its earning months. Am making inquiries 
regarding the debt. 
Continued on page 573. 


New Era in Mining in the Northwest 


Coatinued from page 569 


to find a shovelful that could not be sent 
to mill. 

Aside from these two tunnels and the 
shaft—marking the corners of an enor- 
mous triangle—a large number of small 
tunnels, shafts, and minor excavations 
have been made, and assays have shown 
the typical results which blanket ores 
give. 

Such being the case, it would be un- 
reasonable to deny that the area of the 
H. Y. group represents the extent of this 
company’s share of a remarkably uni- 
form ore body, containing gold which 
a century’s working will not begin to 
exhaust. Neither the mining nor the 
gold extraction offers any problem in- 
volving trouble or expense beyond the 
usual cost of such enterprises. As has 
been well said, this is a gold-manufactur- 
ing rather than a gold-mining proposi- 
tion. The ore is remarkably free-milling, 
as has been scientifically determined, and 
practically demonstrated by the operation 
of the Dewey mine’s mill. Dewey ore 
and H. Y. ore are indistinguishable, both 
being the typical product of the Thunder 
Mountain gold blanket. 

For this reason the recent persistent 
reports that the H. Y. company has 
struck ore, both on the Mollie and the 
Dakota claims, which assays upward of 
$1,000 to the ton, do not greatly affect 
the present writer’s estimate of the value 
of that property, and will not alter his 
opinion unless these rich ore-bodies are 
shown to be of large size. 

The H. Y. is a great mine, beyond a 
doubt. Nobody who knows the region 
questions that fact. But the reason why 
it is a great mine is because it is in the 
middle of the Thunder Mountain gold- 
blanket formation, of which it owns 185 
acres. Here is a mass of ore that is to 
be estimated in tens of millions of tons, 
and can be depended upon to average in 
gold value at least four times as much 
as the cost of mining and milling per 
ton. Let the prospective investor stick 
to this point, both in regard to the H. Y. 
(which is now offering its development 
shares to the public) and in regard to 
any other mine. How much ore is known 
to be present? What is it worth on the 


average ? What is the cost of mining 
and milling per ton? That is the way 
to figure the actual value of a mining 
property as aninvestment. Every other 
method is speculative. 

Of course I do not wish to decry the 
recent reported discoveries on the H. Y. 
property, and if it can be shown that 
any considerable part of the gold blanket 
is impregnated with the precious metal 
to the extent of $1,000 per ton I shall 
congratulate anybody that owns a slice 
of it. At present, however, the blanket 
stands as the greatest recent discovery 
of low-grade free-milling ore, and that 
is the aspect which it ought to take to 
any man who views up-to-date mining 
as a business proposition. He who is 
not satisfied with that is a gambler, and 
should go in for narrow-gauge mining. 

This view is in accord with the con- 
sistent expressions of those who speak 
with the greatest authority about the fu- 
ture of Thunder Mountain. The National 
Underwriting Company, of 350 Broad- 
way, is the Eastern headquarters for 
information about these gold fields, and 
the expressions emanating from that 
office are all conservative, insisting upon 
the merit of the plain business propo- 
sition as it has been stated here. 

Aside from these stories of rich strikes, 
on and off the blanket, the chief item of 
Thunder Mountain news deals with the 
progress of the wagon road which the 
big mining companies have now deter- 
mined to push through anyhow, no matter 
what the State decides to do. It will be 
finished early in August, and then will be 
seen a wonderful spectacle—a great pro- 
cession of machinery which will not cease 
by day or night until the snows descend 
and block the way. 

Meanwhile, before the road reaches 
completion, a tremendous amount of 
building will be done, and an army of 
workmen will be required, both unskilled 
laborers for the trenches, roads, tram- 
ways, etc., and carpenters and machin- 
ists for the higher grades of toil. The 
siege of Thunder Mountain is at an end ; 
the golden citadel is now to be taken by 
storm, and the treasure hidden therein 
to be divided among the conquerors. It 
is another victory of man over nature. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 572. 
** A.,”” West Newton, Mass.: Answer by letter. 
“S.,”’ Philadelphia: Preferred for three months. 
“V.,” Glens Falls, N. Y.: Preferred for one year. 
“Tt Hamilton, Ont.: Do not find you on my pre- 
ferred list. 


FINANCIAL AND 


WE SOLICIT 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 


WADSWORTH & WRIGHT 


om Broadway and 2 Wall Street, New York. — 


ALFRED M. LAMAR 


BANKER 
Member Consolidated Stock Exchange of N. Y. 
MAIN OFFICE, EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
60 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





INSURANCE. . 








Your Investment 
Commission Account. 














{ 215 WEST 125TH ST REET 
BRANCH ) 89 EAST 42p STRE 
OFFICES (2 EAST 2p STREI 1 
TEMPLE BAR BUILDING, BROOKLYN 
STOCKS—GRAIN—COTTON 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
We will be pleased to send you our MARKET LETTER 
and give you our views on any,stock in which you are 
interested 
Address inquiries to Statistical De partme nt. 


J ACOB BERRY H. L. BENNET 
ESTABLISHED 1866 


JACOB BERRY @ CoO. 


New York Con. Stock Exchange 
Members ~ New York Produce Exchange 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
MINT ARCADE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 
Execute orders on marginal account or for investment 
in all markets. : 
CHICAGO CONNECTIONS. 
Inquiries on financial mé atte’ TS solic ite a. 


FREE. 


THE MINING HERALD. 


Leading mining and financial paper, giving all the news 
from all the mining districts, and containing latest and 
most reliable information on the mining and oil industries 
yrincipal companies, dividends, ete. FE ba! | investor should 
Pave it. We will send it free for six months upon request. 
A. L. WISNER & CO., New York. 


WHY 17 1-2 CENT COTTON 


WILL EQUAL $1.85 WHEAT 

IN ITS EFFECT ON THE STOCK MARKET 

Send for this letter showing what stocks to buy to make 
the most money out of the coming rise, 

Orders executed in all listed stocks for investment or on 
margin. Special attention given to Mining Investments. 

Send for illustrated book describing properties and 


equipment of 
CROWN KING MINES CO. 
and all 


Information concerning this valuable propert 
other UNLISTED STOCKS cheerfully furnished, 


J. L. McLEAN & CO., Bankers 


Main Office, 25 Broad St., New York 


YOU WORK 


year after year for a 
income without getting ahead or 
making provision for your old age. 








82 Broadway, 





moderate 







You Can 


DOUBLE YOUR SALARY 


now with an investment of only 
$5.00 per month. A_ larger 
monthly saving will give you 


A Life Income 


OF $3,000 PER VEAR. 














A company with assets of over 
Half a Million Dollars § 
brings it within your reach. | 


We have the best proposition offered 
the investment world to-day and invite 
legitimate investigation. No Scheme, 
but an honorable business enterprise 
which will do all we claim. 
commercial agency says of us: 
Company is engaged in a safe and legiti 
mate venture, well located and entitled 
to confidence.” 

Write to us and learn full details. 


Tehuantepec Mutual Planters’ Co., 


Dept. B, 506-7 Fort Dearborn Bldg., Chicago. 





Speculate 
Successfully 
ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE 
Without Margining. All losses, if any, reduced 
to 20 per cent. of amount invested. Successful 
Speculation assured 8 times out of 10 Plan 
places you on Both Sides of Market. You Post- 
tively make Some Profit whether Stocks go up or 
down. $60 enables you to operate 50 shares succe ssfully. 
$40 operates 30 shares and $20 operates 20 shares. 
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Positive Proof and Bank Reterence. 


w 


° KE. Specula ulator, Box 349, Asheville, N. C. 





R {RE ( ‘OINS, Ete.! Curious Moroc 
co east coin, Gated 1200, only 15 


vents. % Japanese or Russian coins, 
2 cents. New Philippine copper coin 
set, 15 cents. Confederate money 
$420.00 for 35 cents. Premium coin 


Selling lists free. 
ELDER. 
New Vork. 


list, 10 cents. 
THOMAS L. 
32 East 28d St.. 


LOCAL 


IMPROVEMENT BON DS 


lenominations of $200 to $1,000 each at .06 and .O7% 
offer a safe investment. LEGAL, and a Ilem on | 
property as taxes, We will write you all about them 
for the asking. | 
SYLVESTER BROTHERS 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
UNION BLOCK, SEATTLE, 





store 


SEATTLE 





G6 WASH. 
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”* Williamsport, Penn.: Preference continued 
for } at months. 
*McC.,”’ East Providence: Four dollars received. 
Yop. are on my preferred list for one year. 
” Oakdale, Penn.: One dollar received. You 
are continued on my preferred list for three months, 
Notnac,”’ Canton, O.: 1. 


I know of none that is | 


not more or less influenced by Wall Street interests. | 


The clipping was mine. 

“J.,”’ Hattiesburg, Miss.: 
pre ferr ed list. No exceptions are made to the ruling 
laid down in the —_ at the head of this department. 

Perrystone”’: 1. Amunable toobtaina rating. 2. 
With normal Sain it ought to be much better. 
Insiders appear to be accumulating it on every sharp 
de c line. 

‘F.,” Apalachin, N. Y.: One dollar received. You 
are on my pre eereed list for three months. The N 
Y. City 3 1-2 “Corporate stock ”’ 
c lass Investment. 

“Y.,” Altoona, Penn.: Preferred for three 
months. I see nothing in St. Paul, Erie, or Wa- 
bash especially attractive at prevailing prices, un- 
der . “yy conditions. 

y ’ Malden, Mass. : 
2 at of none. 
and bad ** seasons.” Everything depends on busi- 
ness conditions and the earnings and prospects of 
corpora ate properties. 

Z.,’” Duluth, Minn.: 
to the 6 per cent. debentures of U.S. Leather. One 
million dollars of the bonds are in the company’s 
treasury. The bonds are subject to redemption | by 
a sinking fund of 4 per cent. annually and can be 
orgwn, at 110. 

’ Brooklyn, N. Y.: Great promises are made 
for the future of Re alty, but unless organized labor 
is more conciliatory the building trades in our great 
cities must continue to suffer, and in that event ex- 
pectations of Realty reorganizers will 
met. A small loss is always better than a big one. 

* P.,” Syracuse, N. Y.: There is nothing todo with 
Steel common, under existing circumstances, but to 


Preferred for three months. 


I do not find you on my | 


is a bond and a first- | 


2. The stock market has no good | 


You are right in reference | 


hardly be | 


hold it either until you can get more from it, or until | 
you can sellit and get into something that promises | 


a quicker advance. In such a sluggish market it 
might not be well to swap horses while crossing a 
strez am. 

‘E.,” Savannah: There is only one rule about my 
pre ferred list. You can subscribe and have it sent 
to your address, or send it to a friend, if you prefei, 
but a subscription must be made at full rates at 
the home office for ayear or part of a yearto entitle 
you to a place on my preferred list. It surely is 
worth it. 

*S. St.,”” New York : I do not like the looks of the 
stock ja t and do not advise purchases of any of 
the highly speculative shares. I certainly see noth- 
ing in the earnings of Colo. and Southern or in the 
recent history of the property to commend it. Nor 
have the earnings of St. Louis and Southwestern or 
M. K. and T. eg been as favorable. 

“ Lumino” I only stated what I regarded to 
be the fact. Brokers of the highest standing usually 
decline to deal in small lots on small margins, but 
are entirely willing to buy small lots if paid for, or 
if the account. is substantially a safe and good one. 
I pre fer not to name them, as no ratings are obtain- 
able. I can ge t no rating of the firm you mention. 

“We | Fda ”” Homestead, Penn.: I do not re- 

gard it as an investment. The government is dip- 
he into the wireless telegraph business at coast 
stations and no patents can monopolize the business. 
Several systems are already engaged in wireless tel- 





egraphy, and the talk that this may be monopolized | 


as the telephone business was by the Bell Company 
is pee efore ridiculous. 

“a ’” Beaumont, Tex. 
aaa. and would like omartidoees additional that you 
may be able to give me. 1. Rumors of the absorp- 
tion of Greene Copper by other interests have re- 
peatedly eopenres, but always have been met by 
denial, 2. The Mexican Central must obviously 
meet inc reased competition by reason of the im- 
provement of aa lines. 

Mojave ”’ Always entertaining, but not al- 
ways sound, 2, ,*~ one can tell how far the busi- 
ness depression may affect weak railroad systems and 
still further depress them and their securities. All 
railways are suffering, the Seaboard Air Line with 
the rest. This road has a pretty heavy burden to 
bear, but its earnings thus far do not indicate danger 
of reorganization. It would be well to watch them 
closely, showeve r. 

A.,”” New Orleans: If Erie first preferred were 
assured of 4 per cent. dividends it would not sell at 
prevailing prices. The property would be much 
better off if surplus earnings were used to improve 
and develop it. A conservative management will 
not justify continuance of dividends on the pre- 
ferred. Much talk about its being the Eastern ter- 
minal of the Gould as well as the Harriman system 
has been heard, but this is no time for extensive 
railroad combinations and mergers. I would avail 
myself of the first opportunity to get out without 
loss. 

**Metropolitan”’: The course of Metropolitan 
and its noticeable weakness of late indicate that 
something is probably wrong with it. Those who 
think it is very low should bear in mind that last year 
it sold a little under par and as high as 142 1-2. This 
year the range has been from 105 to 124. Rumors 
prevail that the guaranteed 7 per cent. cannot be 
paid, and there is great fear that with the opening 
of the subway the earnings will decrease. While I 
am not advising the short sale of a stock so strong- 
ly held, I do not look upon it by any means as a pur- 
chase. 

“S$. St.,", New York: There is no doubt that the 
business depression is being most acutely felt by 
the railroads centring in the great cities, and that 
this has much to do with the shrinkage in the earn- 
ings of Chic. Terminal. Unless business improves, 
a reorganization therefore may be expected. It has 
been reported that insiders have been anxious to 
shake out a lot of small stockholders and gather the 


| shares for themselves at as low a price as possible. 


Authority that I usually accept denies this charge, 


however. 

a ’ Syracuse, N. Y.: 1. The explanations of 
the decline in Chic. Terminal are contradictory, but 
there is no doubt that earnings have diminished 
during the recent depression, and that makes the 
stock far less attractive. 2. AsI have repeatedly 
said, the Erie Railroad needs all its surplus earnings 
for improvements, and therefore the common and 
second preferred have mainly a speculative value. 
There are those who believe that the control of Erie 
will be sought by more than one of the great sys- 
tems and that this competition will advance the 
price of the shares. This is not a time for combina- 
tions. 

“V.,” Detroit, Mich.: I have said repeatedly that 
the earning power of the American Ice Company 
could only be disclosed after the summer’s business 
has been done. The mere fact that the stock has 
dropped off a few points, far less than most indus- 
trials, ought not to surprise any one. With good, 
normal summer weather, under the present manage- 
ment, I am assured that the company will make an 
excellent showing. I do not advise speculation in 
any stock at present, but I certainly would not ad- 
vise the sacrifice of any one’s holdings. Patience is 
a good thing to have in the stock market, for the 
mr patient men are the greats winners. 

H.,”’ Philadelphia : I hardly expect a sub- 
otential rise in M. K. and t preferred or any other 
stock until the crop situation is better understood 
and until election chances have been diagnosed a 
little more clearly. If I could get my money back, 
or nearly all of it back, on any spasmodic rise, I 
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for 


would sell, in the hope of buying it back at a lower 
price before election. 2. Nobody can tell how far a 
stock may drop. Too many factors are involved. 
The fact that Standard Oil interests are connected 
with M. K. and T. has led many to believe that they 
would not be averse to a decline that would enable 
them % buy outstanding stock at sacrifice prices. 

‘E. R. E.,”” New York: I do not find you on my 
prefe ont list. If you have subscribed through a 
subscription agent and not at the home office, 225 
Fourth Avenue, New York, and have not paid full 
rates, namely, $4 per annum, or $2 for six months, 
or $1 for three months, you are not entitled to a 
place on my preferred list. The explanatory note 
at the head of my department is intended to be very 
clear and precise. I am surprised that so many 
either fail to read it or to comprehend it. This 
department is exclusively for those who are on my 
preferred list, and no extra charge is made to any 
regular subscriber to LESLIE’s WEEKLY at the home 
office, at full rates, who desires to have his name en- 
tered on my list. 

“Simple Simon,” Los Angeles: It is no doubt a 
fact that steel rails are being imported on the 
Pacific coast, for use by traction and railroad 
companies, and at less prices than they could be 
bought by the Steel corporation and hauled across 
the country. The Steel Trust would probably be 
glad to get the business, but if it cuts the pool 
price on rails it must suffer a severe loss. The 
statement that the prices on some of its manu- 
factures have recently been reduced is significant. 
It looks as if the cut must be extended to all its 
products to meet increasing competition and to 
stimulate a slackening demand. The big men have 
gotten out of the Steel Trust long ago—the big 
speculative element, I mean. 

“K.,”’ South Bethlehem, Penn.: 1. Usually de- 
pression in the iron trade continues for considerably 
more than a year, sometimes for several years. 2. I 
have repeatedly said that all car-equipment concerns 
would suffer severely from the severe economies 
now being practiced by railroads. I doubt if Ameri- 
can Car and Pressed Steel Car ought to continue to 
pay dividends on the common. My opinion of each 
of the stocks you refer to has been repeatedly given 
in this column, and your list is too long for me to 
answer in detail regarding the ten different stocks 
you mention. 3. None of them is, strictly speaking, 
an investment, excepting Manhattan Elevated. So. 
Railway preferred and Soo common have merit, but 
the former has the greater investment quality. An 
effort to advance American Smelting has recently 
been made on rumors that its earnings justified it ; 
that it was to take overa lead-refining business, and 
that it was attempting to absorb Greene Copper. 
None of these rumors is confirmed, but the earnings 
of the company as reported are very favorable. 4. 
At present, Lehigh Valley, on its a but this 
isa good time to keep out of the market. 

*W.,” Albany, N. Y.: 1. N. Y. Transportation 
seems to be doing a large business, and while no re- 
port to the stockholders was e at the annual 
meeting, I was told officially that it earned a sur- 
plus last year and had nearly $700,000 on hand. It 
has a valuable city franchise, and the impression 
prevails that an effort is being made to shake out 


| weak stockholders. Of course it is a gamble and 


every one must judge for himself how many tickets 
in a lottery he chooses to chance. 2. It is said that | 
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ing-houses, city, country or seashore. We act as arbi- 
trators. Guarantee satisfaction or money rewrned. 
Anything you wish to know?—Ask us, Sole charge 
$1.00 im advance, regardless of cost to us. JOHNSON 
INFORMATION BUREAU, 203 Broadway, ‘New York. 





it cost the American Ice Company about twenty 
cents a ton to harvest its ice. I have no doubt that 
there is a profit even at $1.50 per ton, delivered at 
the docks, and you must remember that the business 
done in New York City at that rate is a wholesale 
business, and that the same sort of competition is 
not being had in Boston, Washington, Stiimese. 
or Philadelphia. The company sells millions of 
tons, and even a profit of fifty cents a ton would be 
a handsome one, and I am told that it is getting the 
largest part of the business in New York and else- 
where. It is possible that, in sympathy with the 
rest of the market, the shares will sell lower. Ex- 
pert observers on Wall Street tell me that on every 
decline inside interests are its purchasers, not open- 
ly, but under cover. I might add that a large part 
of the business of the company in New York City is 
domestic, selling to householders at thirty cents per 
hundred, and this must obviously be profitable, even 
considering the cost of distribution and collection. 

R.,”” New York: 1. I never have advised the 
purchase of Republic Iron and Steel or Tenn. Coal 
and Iron, though I have pointed out repeatedly dur- 
ing the last two years that the iron business could 
not always be on the These stocks have 
reached such a level that there is danger in selling 
them short. A receivership would of course justify 
short sales, but insiders would have the first knowl- 
edge of such action and would profit thereby. There 
has been talk of a bond issue by Republic Steel, but I 
have not heard anything concerning a reorganization 
by either of the companies. 2. You must be in error 
about the recommendation. I urged the purchase of 
American Ice when the common was selling around 
5 or 6 and the preferred around 20. Theearning pe- 
riod of the year, in the ice business, is just begin- 
ning. With a hot summer an excellent business is 
assured. Of course all stocks on the list move more 
or less sympathetically, and, considering this fact, 
American Ice has shown considerable strength. 3. 
It looks as if Detroit Southern would have to under- 
go reorganization, and in that event the preferred 
and the common might both be subject to assess- 
ment. You must either sell at a sacrifice or await 
the oatcome of the situation, which is not likely to 
improve. 


NEw YORK, June 9th, 1904. JASPER. 
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WILL MAHE HAIR GROW! 
Evans Vacuum Cap 


This appliance will mas- 
sage the scalp and force a 
free and healthful circula- 
tion, It will | hair from 
falling out and restore a 
normal growth where live 
follicles exist. The cap is 
used ten minutes twice a 
day and the effects are 
pleasant from the very be- 
ginning. Sold on 80 days’ 
trial. Call on or address 


Kyans Vacuum Cap Co, 


St. Louis Office, Fullerton 
ildg. ; New York Office, 
sroe 











1800 wiway. 
Norn: To those who find it convenient to call at our 
offices we will give a sufficient number of demonstrations 
free, to satisfy them as to the merit of this appliance. 


Learn the Truth 


Do you know 


that the main cause of unhappi- 
ess, ill-health, sickly children 
and divorce is admitted by phy- 
sicians and shown by court 
records to be ignorance of the 
laws of self and sex? 
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@ RELIABLE MAN WANTED @ 
An established cereal food company desires the services 
of a reliable man to fill responsible position. Compen- 
sation $1,800 per annum with commissions. Highest 
references required and given. Address, Manager, 
Box 739, Bellew ue, Mich. 





The Time To Select Your 
Vacation Haunt. 


Mountain, SEASHORE AND LAKE Resorts. 


Tue trees and foliage are decked in their summer 
garb, and the perfumed blossoms are beginning to fall ; 
the sun's rays are hotter than a few weeks ago; the 
ripening and fresh color of spring has deepened into the 
mellow coat of summer. In another week perspiring 
business men will be rushing pell-mell for the nearest 
cooling spot. The beaches will be thronged; and the 
country and mountain resorts will be preparing for the 
rush. You are not obliged to swelter under the sum- 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


(NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of Lzes.iz’s WEEKLY. 


charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding | 


life-insurance matters, communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
tinclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address “ Hermit,”” Les.iie’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 


A® I HAVE said before, I find in no 

special class of literature that comes 
under my eye so much that is helpful 
and inspiring, none that has so much 
**go’’ in it, so much of the spirit that 
dares and does things, as in the docu- 
ments, leaflets, circulars, and bulletins 
sent out by the great insurance com- 
panies for the benefit of their agents and 
policy-holders. This literature matter 
doubtless reaches a great number of 
readers, but I find in it often such rare 
nuggets of wisdom, so much good coun- 
sel applicable to all sorts and conditions 
of men, that I often wish that some of it 
might be passed along for the help and 
guidance of the world generally. Thus, 
among other things in a package of leaf- 
lets sent out recently to agents by one of 
the big insurance companies was the 
following little preachment on the text 


| “* Courage ’ 


There is a great joy in the overcoming of diffi 
culties. 


“try-outs”’ in the real race of life. We are made 


| stronger and better by them. Without the diffi- 
culties that we have to meet and conquer, day by 


day, we would be but poor, weak souls. Difficulties 
are not stumbling blocks. Don’t look at them in that 
light. Welcome them—they are the rounds in the 
ladder that leads to attainment. Mount upward by 
them. Don’t let the big things frighten you. Re- 
member that they are composed of a number of lit- 
tle things, any one of which can be singled out and 
easily overcome. You may not be able to break a 
big rope, but you can unravel it and snap the 
threads with your fingers. Keep your head cool, 


TH 


No | 


Chances for Bridge-builders. 


E ATTENTION of American bridge- 
builders is called to the fact that it 
is proposed to build two bridges over the 
Euphrates River in Asiatic Turkey in 
the near future, and the local authorities 
are desirous of securing plans and ten- 
ders from American firms. Bridges of 
modern construction are totally unknown 
throughout this section of Asia Minor. 
The few existing bridges are either arches 
of masonry or wooden roadways resting 
on stone piers placed at short distances 
apart. One of our light, practical, eco- 
nomical iron bridges located in this re- 
gion would serve as an admirable object- 
lesson in many directions, besides serv- 
ing as a standard advertisement of Amer- 
ican bridge-building. The location of the 
first proposed bridge is about twelve 
miles north of Harput, over the Murad 
Su, or eastern branch of the Euphrates, 
near Perteg. It is desired by the com- 
mission to have, without delay, plans of 
the simplest types of iron bridge desirable 
for such a location as that described. 
The essential conditions are as follows : 
Width—Sufficient to allow the ordi- 


| nary-sized vehicles to pass each other, 


Difficulties, great and small, are merely the | 


your feet warm, your heart clean, your mind calm, ; 


your fountain-pen ready ; cheer up, throw out your 
chest, bury the blues, and there is not a difficulty in 
existence that you cannot overcome, or at least get 
around, 


These are golden words and worthy of 


a place before the eyes of every man, 
young or old, who would succeed in any 


honorable work or calling. 





“B.,” St. Paul: Nothing else required. 


“Haddon Heights’’: I see no reason why you 
should make the change. Both companies stand 


well. 

“F.,” Philadelphia: The company has passed 
through many vicissitudes and has still to prove its 
ability to weather them. I certainly prefer a stronger 
and on, company. 

. ’’ Cleveland: I do not believe in the assess- 
ies. insurance scheme, and it is only useful in cases 
where a party is insurable nowhere else. If the ex- 
pectation of life, is good, the insurance is not of con- 
oe. If not, it might be continued, tempora- 
rily at | 
x is a "Philadelphia : There is no comparison 
between the company you mention and the Mutual 
Life, of New York. The latter is one of the strong- 
est and best. The small company to which you re- 
fer has had an experience full of vicissitude and 
one. Always take the best. 

”* San Francisco: Annuities provide for just 
oer’ you require. You pay a certain sum to the in- 
surance company, which it keeps forever, but it al- 
lows to you or to the party you name, in return for 
this sum, a stipulated annuity or payment of a cer- 


| tain amount per year, half-year, or quarter. At the 


| age of fifty-five, an annuity of $100 would cost a | q 


woman $1,374; that is, on payment of the latter 
amount she would receive as long as she lived, $100 a 
year, payable annually. 


Bh Mem, 


African Railroad Supplies. 


HE USUMBARA Raiiroad, in Ger- 
man East Africa, now completed 
from the coast town of Tanga to Koro- 
gua, a distance of sixty miles, is being 


| extended to Mount Kilimanjaro, one hun- 


| The Uganda Railroad, 


| 


mer’s sun, nor to tread the baked bricks of the city | 


either—at least not on your vacation; and it behooves 
7 to take note of the numerous and varied resorts in 

orthern New England, and make a selection. Do 
you like the country and a modern hotel? Do you 
prefer a quiet, old farm-house with pictorial surround- 
ings? Do you care to paddle in the ocean or to sun 
yourself on the sandy beach? Do you desire to hie to 
mountain tops, to drink in the pure atmosphe re of these 
heights? Do you wish to recline in a peaceful valley 
of absorbing scenery, where silvery streams and ver- 
dant plains make up a vision of pastoral beauty ? 


You can c hoose your resort, anything you want, in the 
Boston & Maine’s list of resorts, with hotels and rates 
for 1904. This booklet is something entirely new. It 
contains a beautilul colored cover and ninety-six pages 
of interesting descriptive matter, information and illus- 
trations. It will be sent free, a receipt of address, | 
by the Gen. Pa Dep't, B. &'M. R, R., Boston, 


dred and seventy-five miles beyond. This 
is being done by the German government. 
in British East 
Africa, running from Mombasa to Port 
Florence, on Lake Victoria, a distance of 
five hundred and eighty-four miles, let 


Strength—They should easily permit 
the passage of heavy field artillery. 
Style—The construction should be as 
simple as possible, permitting the ma- 
terial to be easily put together at this 
point, if possible, without the need of 
an engineer from abroad. Weight— 
No piece should exceed 1,425 pounds 
in weight, on account of the difficulty 
of transportation from the seacoast 
to this point. The location of the 
second bridge proposed is over the Eu- 
phrates at Kemur Khan, on the main 
wagon road from Diarbekr to Samsoun, 
and is the half-way point on the post 
route between Bagdad and Constanti- 
nople. Further particulars in regard to 
both these bridges may be had of Consul 
Thomas H. Norton, at Harput, Turkey. 


2 2 
Special Prizes for Amateur 
Photographs. 


| contests in which the readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY 


| 
| 
ATTENTION is called to three new special pictorial | 
| 


are invited toengage. A prize of $10 will be given for 
the finest St. Louis exposition picture reaching us by | 
September Ist; a prize of $10 for the most accept- | 
able Thanksgiving Day picture coming to hand by | 
November Ist ; and a prize of $10 for the picture, ar- 
riving by December 4th, which reveals most satis- 
factorily the spirit of the Christmas-tide. These con- 
tests are all attractive, and should bring out many 
competitors. 

LESLIE’s WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the t work of 
amateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 


| the best amateur photograph received by us in each 


weekly contest, the competition to be based on the 
originality of the subject and the perfection of the 
photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and to that which bears a special re- | 
lation to news events. We invite all amateurs to | 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or 
unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 


| for this purpose with a request for their return. All 


photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 
winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise 
irected, and $1 will be paid for each photograph we 
may use. No copyrighted photographs will be re- 


| ceived, nor such as have been published or offered 


| elsewhere. 
| those accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. 





its contracts for bridges to a United | 


States firm, and its locomotives were 
built in the United States by the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. There may exist a 
like opportunity on the Usumbara Rail- 
road for American firms. 


Usz BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEET Th 25 cents a jar, 





Take Piso’s Cure for ns nn for Coughs, Colds and 


Consumption. Sold everywhere 


President Roosevelt 


A MAGNIFICENT reproduction of an oil painting of 
the President, from a sitting recently accorded the 
Judge Company, will be published on the centre dou- 
ble page of Judge Convention Number, out June 18th. 
Be sure to secure a copy of this early, as the de- 
mand for this most excellent number will be enor- 
mous. All newsdealers, roc. 


Tue Sohmer Piano ranks among the best for excel- 
| lence of tone, durability and finish. 





| 263 Fifth Ave. 


Many photographs are received, and 


Contestants should be patient. No writing except 
the name and address of the sender should appear on 
the back of the photograph, except when letter post- 
age is paid, and in every instance care must be taken 
to use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must beentered by the makers. Silver paper with a 
glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable for reproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 
subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 
available in making up the photographic contest. 
Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- 
rent events of importance, Sor the y +9 feature % is one 
of the chief el in prize-winners. | 
The contest is open to all a d of LESLIE’s | 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. 


N. B.—All communications should be specifically 
addressed to * * Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fourth Avenue, 
New York.” address is not fully given, 
communications sometimes go to “ Leslie’s Maga- 
zine”’ or other publications having no connection 
with LESLIE’s WEEKLY. 








TAKE SALT WATER DIPS, SECURE HEALTHFUL REST 
AND ENJOY THE SUMMER 
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~ LONG ISLAND 


with its 250 miles of ocean and sound coast 


is cooled by the ocean’s south winds. 
by a railroad with modern equipment. Every 
section quickly reached from New York City. 
Telegraph and telephone service to all points. 

For books and full information send postage 
as follows : 


LONG ISLAND 


illustrated description), 8 cents 


UNIQUE LONG ISLAND 


(photogrz on reproductions), 6 cents 


SUMMER H 


(list of hotels and boarding houses), 4 cents 


LONG ISLAND RAILROAD CO. 
New York City, N. Y. 


General Passenger Agent. 


HOWARD M. SMITH, 


| H. B. FULLERTON, Spec’! Ag’t, Pass. Dept. 


Served | 
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ORDER SOME 


Club Cocktails” 


SENT HOME TODAY. 


You will then have on 
your own sideboard a 
better cocktail than can 
be served over any bar in 
the world. A cocktail is 
a blend of different liq- 
uors, and all blends im- 
prove with age. 

The “ Club Cocktails” 
are made of the best of 
liquors ; made by actual 
weight and measure- 
ment. No guesswork 
about them. 

Ask your husband at 
dinner which he prefers 

a Manhattan, Martini, 
Whiskey, Holland Gin, 
‘Tom Gin, Vermouth or 
York. 

For Sale by all Fancy Grocers 


and Dealers generally, or 
write to 


G. F. Heublein & Bro., 


29 Broadway, N.Y. 
and Hartford, Conn. 


< Cocktails > 
ik ‘4 Db calli fhe D 




















Children 


with of scalp or skin, or 
children that are constantly scratching, 
should be washed with hot water and 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 

It is a fine toilet soap, and is a specific 
for skin diseases, 

Used daily it prevents disease. 

Take only 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


25c. a cake at all drug stores, or mailed for 30c, by THE 
CHARLES N, CRITTENTON CO., 115 Fulton St., New York, 





diseases 








Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye, Black or Brown, & cts. 
ie ov tt bore ae cme tt 


anew ths NAILS 


If you have these tormenting 
afflictions, either toe or fin- 
ger, and want an absolute 
permanent cure for the dis- 
eemene aches and pains, use 
the 


‘TRIPLEX”’ 


A painiess, simple open 
by means of the 7 EX 
narrows the nail . conform 
to the space for it. Five 
minutes’ use, once a week, 
will effectually cure in a 
short time any ingrowing 
nail, no matter of how long standing. TR iP > with 
full’ instruc tion, sent postpaid on receipt of pric e, 65e, 


AMERICAN TRIPLEX €O., Dept. 6, POPLAK BLUFF, MO, 

















PAY FOR CHAMPAGNE—NOT FOR DUTY 


COOKS 
HAMPAGHE 


SERVED — 





afl LY dry, 
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The Rational Vehicles of Health and Pleasure 


Bicycles 


Equipped with 


Two-Speed Gear 


and 


Coaster Brake 


The return of bicycling finds our American 
roads greatly improved and the bicycle itself per- 
fected in design and construction and equipped 
with new and marvelous devices. 

To learn all about modern bicycles, get cata- 
logues free from our 10,000 dealers, or send 
stamp for any one of them, 


Pope Manufacturing Co. 


. EASTERN DEPARTMENT | WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Hartford, Conn, Chicago, Ill. 


“Columbia” “Cleveland” | ‘‘Rambler’’ **Monarch’’ 
“Tribune” ‘**Crawford’’ | “Crescent” ‘Imperial’ 


You See T hem Everywhere Ly 


ve 
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A Sportsman’s Mecca. 


There is no more delightful place in the Western 
Hemisphere for out-door life and perfect sport with rod 
and gun than the famous Muskoki a Lakes region of the 
“Highlands of Ontario,” about 100 miles north of 
Toronto. Canoeing is one of the many pleasures the 
district affords. The Grand Trunk reaches it with ease 
and comfort? whirling its passengers through some of 
| "§ grandest scenery on earth. 

Handsome, illustrated, descriptive matter sent free to 
any address on application to Frank P, Dwyer, 
E. P. A., Grand Trunk Railway System, 290 Broadway, 


| New York. 
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SOME ONE SURE OF 


‘*Pa, is it really true that when you lick me 


Ir. 

BOBBIE 
does me ?” 

FATHER—‘‘ Yes, Robert.” 

Boppi—E—‘* Then here’s where we get the mischief. 
well, an’ ma ’s goin’ to tell you on me.” 


WILSON 
WHISKEY 


THAT’S ALL! 


it hurts you more ’n it 


I threw the cat down the 








Improved | 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE STANDARD 
FOR GENTLEMEN 


ALWAYS EASY 


“MME The Name “BOSTON | 





MOUNTAIN 
LAKES 


“*I have seen nothing in the Alps 
orinthe mountain regions o 
the Old World to compare wit 
these scenes," writes a noted 
European traveler. 












ieee 


In raising up the great mountains 
of Colorado, Nature provided 
with a lavish and artistic hand for 
the necessities and pleasures of 
man. In the midst of their most 
rugged configurations are to be 
found some of the most charm- 
ing and restful spots on earth. 


The Fast Trains to 


COLORADO 


are via 


UNION PACIFIC 


LOW RATES 


GARTER” is stamped on 
every loop— é 
he | 


gr”, 
fy BUTTON 
CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never| 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
ample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 
25c. Mailed on receipt of price, 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
= Boston, Mass., U.S. 


THE “VELVET GRIP’’ PATENT HAS BEEN 
SUSTAINED BY THE U. S. CIRCUIT COURT 





Be sure your tickets read over this line. 





Acopy of “The Rockies, Great Salt Lake 
and Yellowstone,” sent free on application to 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A. 
UNION PACIFIC 


OMAHA, NEB. 











<> |E PAGE'S MUCILAGE, 


ae ie 
yg No gumming to clog neck of bottle—No 
2—mm, sediment—will not spoil nor discolor the 
a S) finest papers. Full 2-0z. bottle, 5c. (by 
mail, 10c.) also half-pints, pints & qts. 


Russia Cement Co.fossstics: 


Mass. Mirs.of 
LE PAGE'S PHOTO PASTE and 


LE PAGE'S GLUE“ 
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Ladies and Children 
are Perfectly Safe. 


in THE 
wore 


The Inside Inn, World’s Fair, St. Louis, 
Makes Special Provision for Their 
Comfort and Care. 


Lapigs unattended, or traveling with their children, 
find the Inside Inn at the World’s Fair an idea) spot in 
which to stay during their visit to the big Exposition. 

The fact that it is right inside the grounds and, there- 
tore, eliminates all the annoyance of crowded street- 
car journeys to and fro, which, with little folks, is always 
a source of danger and annoyance, renders it Pa 
desirable asa family residence. The management have 
taken special pains to provide every facility, comfort 
and convenience for families and parties, and ladies 





THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


ComPaNy 





OFFER 
OW 


We are selling the BEST 
NEW CROP 


5O0c. TEAS 


a SAMPLE ORDER 
of @5.00 and up- 


will be —— to = be ge hg Fagg aor ge in the U.S wards of Teas, Cof- 
Ds : arte > » F: e * - ; D 

yey ines te rd Yen cunt all “— of h ne til 4 Oolong, Eng. Breakfast,Gun- fees, Spices, Extracts and 

4 F cypractaikaedlges pPertage te: sgh ene, ; nowder, Souchong, Congou Baking Powder, we will 


The rooms of this charming hotel, of which there are 
2,257, are spacious and airy, many of them being fitted 
with bath-rooms en suite. 

The sanitary equipment is of the most modern and 
complete description, absolute safety against fire is 
assured, and everything which money and skill can 
devise has been brought to bear to add to the comfort 
and pleasure of the guests. 

The rates range from $1.50 to $5.50 per day European 


Mixed, Japan, Young Hyson, 
Imperial, Ceylon. 

Good Volongs, Mixed and 
Eng. Breakfast, 25 & 806¢. Ib. 


allow you 20 per cent. 
off and pay all express 
charges, 80 that you may 
thoroughly test the quality 
of the goods. This is a 
chance that is seldom 
offered; it gives alla 
chance to purchase our 
goods at less than cost. 





We are selling the BEST 


25c. COFFEE 


Good Roasted COFFEES, 
12, 15, 18 and 20. a tb. 





| 
SPECIAL| - 





plan, and from $3.00 to $7.00 per day American plan, 
These rates include daily admission to the Fair in all 
cases. 

Reservations and a booklet with full details may be 
obtainea by addressing a postal to the Inside Inn, Ad- 
ministration Building, World’s Fair, St. Louis. 


For full particulars and prompt attention, address, 


MR. MILLER, care ot THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


81 & 8B Vesey Street, P. O. Box 289, New York. 
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SEASHORE, LAKE@id MOUNTAIN Resords 


of EASTERN& NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND’ MARITIME PROVINCES 


Portfolios: 
NEW ENGLAND 
LAKLS 
RIVERS OF 
NEW ENGLAND 
MOUNTAINS OF 
NEW ENGLAND 
SEASHORE OI 
NEW ENGLAND 
PICTURLSOUE 
NEW ENGLAND 


oe Maine 
DY Yong More RAILROAD. 
WERE ENGER DEPARTMENT, Bs 
WV ULL — 
-Ymong the Mountains, ? 
Southeast, ew Hampshire VPRTLLG 4 lates 
~ Southwest. len Hampshire Lake Sunape¢ 
aller of te (ormectiiutiaid erthern ferment fake Vemphremayog 
Lhe llovsac Countrvanid Peerfield J alles: 
Lhe. MerndadnocKk Kegion 
an ocean Cut al Vasnacinsel ys 


EW srom MT. WASHINGTON | 
EWo/ LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE 


INE CHARLES RIVER 
TO THE HUDSON 


lourtst book 
AWD 


SuMMER 
GIVING LIST OF TOURS AND RATES HOTEL BOARDING H St 
AND OTHER be 


COLORED BIRD 


£ INF FREE 


v SENT ON RECEIPT OF 6° FOR EACH 


i 
COLORED BIRD’ A 





THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, 
5th Ave., cor 22d St. 


Now Only 


USS, 


AIR 
press Paid, 


: TAKE 

NO SUBSTITUTE 

A Dated Guaranty 

Tag on Each Tire 
Protects y 


ou 
against Old Stock 
ALLIGATOR PUNOTU KEPROOF.-SELF- 
HEALING BICYOLE TIRES 
The ORIGIN AL and only Puncture-proof and Se/f-healing Tiremade. Nails, 
tacks, and glass will not let the air out. Positively will not become porous. 
| Strong, durable, resilient. Greatest thickness where needed (see (i in i}lus.) 
| Examine—*‘feel of it.”” Bent C.0.D. anywhere, subject to examination—no 
deposit asked; but we pay express only when cash scoompanies order. Btate 
diameter of rim and size tire wanted. Caraioc Fass, tate and Lake Sts. 
THE VIM COMPANY, Sole Manufact’rs, CHICAGO. 



























Only salesroom 
in Greater New 
York. 








end Liquor Habit curedin 10 


to 20 days. No pay tillcured sada : 
HAY FEVER and ASTHMA cured to stay CURED, BOOK 


0 p | U Mie OR. ). L. STEPHENS CO., 
Dept. I. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. 28, Free. P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y. 


OLORAD 


AND RETURN 


$30 round trip from Chicago daily, June 1 to 
Sept. 30, with correspondingly low rates from 
all points. Afinechancetovisit this wonderful 
land of mountains, lakes and canons, of charm- 
ing scenery and health-giving air, at a mini- 
mum of expenditure. The best route is via the 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
and NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


Two superbly appointed fast trains daily over the ONLY DOUBLE- 
TRACK RAILWAY BETWEEN CHICAGO AND THE MISSOURI 
RIVER. 

THE COLORADO SPECIAL, only one night to Denver from Chicago; 
two nights from the Atlantic seaboard. 


The Best of Everything. 


All agents sell tickets via this line. 

Send 4 cents for booklets, maps and full information as to hotels, 
boarding houses, rates, train service, etc. 

W. B. KNISKERN, Pass’r Traffic Manager C. & N.-W. Ry., 

CHICAGO. 
































ALI-POINTED PENS 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT. 
Suitable for writing in every position; glide over 
any paper; never scratch or spurt 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-PoinTeD 
pens are more duradie, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING 


Buy an assorted sample box of 2% pens for 23 Gt8., and choose 
a pen to suit your hand. Having Sound one, stick to it ! 


POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE 4 CO.. 99 Witiam STREET, New YORK 
or any Stationery Store. 


Portland, Oregon—In Four Days from New York or Boston—By New York Central. 
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z Endorses 


==.) Beer as Opposed to Patent Medicines. 
ORIGINAL : 











Of course, a pure, wholesome beer 
is meant—that is 


1 Budweiser 


Mr. Edward Bok, editor of The Ladies’ Home 


Journal, in a page article in the May issue gives a 
list of 36 medicines, with official analysis, asserting 
them to contain 12 to 47 per cent. of Alcohol! 


And he adds in black type: ; 


‘‘In connection with this list, think of beer, which 
contains only from two to five per cent. of 
alcohol, while some of these ‘bitters’ contain 
ten times as much, making them stronger than 
whisky, far stronger than sherry or port, with 
claret and champagne way behind.”’ 


riOW: SEE THAT 
vet CORKS BRANDED 6 O> 


Mr. Bok continues: 





‘‘A mother who would hold up her hands in holy 
horror at the thought of her child drinking a glass 
of beer, which contains from two to five per cent. of 
alcohol, gives to that child with her own hands a 
patent medicine that contains from seventeen to 
forty-four per cent. of alcohol.”’ 


: is brewed é: 
phi Msdmerser Pro Proce ofthe b Ll om “ir 

yand warded 10 keep sp, ” any of 

a ley and OS gre branded with our ur Tagg 





Budweiser contains only 3m per cent. of 
alcohol. It is better than pure water because 
of the nourishing qualities of malt and the 
tonic properties of hops. 






feely. ape |, ) 

¢ TWN 
thes tfen pe hae ' ¥ Budweiser is pre-eminently a family bever- 
b Contad mG Gee Ce age; its use promotes the cause of true temper- 


hy, houses Reedcht Brewing: fiir 
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ance—it guards the safety of health and 
home. Budweiser is 


“King of Bottled Beers” 


Bottled only at the home plant of the 








Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n, St. Louis, U.S.A. 


FOR MAY i904 














